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BALLADS.—By Wut Car teton. 





“WHO SAT WITH HIM LONG AT HIS TABLE, AND EXPLAINED TO HIM WHERE HE STOOD.” 


UNCLE SAMMY.* 


Some men were born for great things, 
Some were born for small; 
Some—it is not recorded 
Why they were born at all; 
But Uncle Sammy was certain he had a legitimate call. 


Some were born with a talent, 
Some with scrip and land; 
Some with a spoon of silver, 
And some with a different brand; 
But Uncle Sammy came holding an argument in each hand. 


Arguments sprouted within him, 
And twinked in his little eye; 
He lay and calmly debated 
When average babies cry, 
And seemed to be pondering gravely whether to live or to dic. 


But prejudiced on that question 
He grew from day to day, 
And finally he concluded 
’'Twas better for him to stay; 
And so into life’s discussion he reasoned and reasoned his way. 
Through childhood, through yorth, into manhood 
Argued and argued he; 
And he married a simple maiden, 
Though scarcely in love was she; 
But he reasoned the matter so clearly she hardly could help but agree. 


And though at first she was blooming, 
And the new firm started strong, 
And though Uncle Sammy loved her, 
And tried to help her along, 
She faded away in silence, and ‘twas evident something was wrong. 


Now Uncle Sammy was faithful, 
And various remedies tried ; 
He gave her the doctor’s prescriptions, 
And plenty of logic beside ; 
But logic and medicine failed him, and so one day she died. 


He laid her away in the church-yard, 
So haggard and crushed and wan; 
And reared her a costly tombstone 
With all of her virtues on; 
And ought to have added, “‘A victim to arguments pro and con.” 





* From Farm Ballads, by Witt Carterton, just published by Harrrr & 
Brorners, 


For many a year Uncle Sammy 
Fired away at his logical forte : 
Discussion was his occupation, 
And altercation bis sport; 
He argued himself out of churches, he argued himself into court. 


But alas for his peace and quiet, 
One day, when he went it blind, 
And followed his singular fancy, 
And slighted his logical mind, 
And married a ponderous widow that wasn’t of the arguing kind} 


Her sentiments all were settled, 
Her habits were planted and grown, 
Her heart was a starved little creature 
That followed a will of her own; 
And she raised a high hand with Sammy, and proceeded to play it alone. 


Then Sammy he charged down upon her 
With all of his strength and his wit, 
And many a dextrous encounter, 
And many a fair shoulder-hit ; 
But vain were his blows and his blowing: he never could budge her a bit. 


He laid down his premises round her, 
He scraped at her with his saws; 
He rained great facts upon her, 
And read her the marriage laws; 
But the harder he tried to convince her, the harder and harder she war 


She brouzht home all her preachers, 
As many as ever she could— 
With sentiments terribly settled, 
And appetites horribly good— 
Who eat with him long at his table, and explained to him where he stood. 


And Sammy was not long in learning 
To follow the swing of her gown, 
And came to be faithful in watching 
The phase of her smile and her frown; 
And she, with the heel of assertion, soon tramped all his arguments down. 


And so, with his life-aspirations 
Thus suddenly brought to a check— 
And 80, with the foot of his victor 
Unceasingly pressing his neck— 
He wrote on his face, “I'm a victim,” and drifted—a logical wreck. 


And farmers, whom he had argued 
To corners tight and fast, 
Would wink at each other and chuckle, 
And grin at him as he passed, 
As to say, “My ambitious old fellow, your whippletree’s straightened 
at last.” 


Old Uncle Sammy one morning 
Lay down on his comfortless bed, 
And Death and he had a discussion, 
And Death came out ahead; 
And the fact that sux failed to start him was only because he was dead. 


The neighbors laid out their old neighbor, 
With homely but tendercst art; 
And some of the oldest ones faltered, 
And tearfully stood apart; 
For the crusty old man had often unguardedly shown them his heart. 


But on his face an expression 
Of quizzical study lay, 
As if he were sounding the angel 
Who traveled with him that day, 
And laying the pipes down slyly for an argument on the way. 


And one new-fashioned old lady 
Felt called upon to suggest 
That the angel might take Uncle Samniy, 
And give him a good night's rest, 
And then introduce him to Solomon, and tel! him to do his best. 
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gar Wirn this Number of Harper’s 
\WerEKLY our readers will receive gratui- 
tously a splendid Pictorial and Literary 

EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 
containing, among other attractive feat- 
ures, two interesting illustrated stories, 
and a choice variety of miscellaneous 


reading matter. 











cs’ Wirn the next Number of Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY our readers will receive 
the Twelfth Part of 

DORE’S LONDON. 

This magnificent Serial, which is pub- 
lished at a high price in England, is 
issued gratuitously in E1GHT-PAGE Sup- 
PLEMENTS to the subscribers to Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY. 
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MR. CUSHING ON THE GENEVA 
ARBITRATION, 


N R. CALEB CUSHING has just pub- 
| lished a clear and very entertaining 
account of the Treaty of Washington and of 
the events of the Geneva Conference, and 
many readers will no doubt be glad to learn 
how all the differences between England 
aud America were determined, that now no 
cause of dispute exists. between the people 
of the closely allied countries, and that the 
English ruling caste has been forced to yield 
to the honest impulses of its intelligent con- 
stituencies. ‘The Conference, indeed, was an 
event of singular interest. In June, 1872, 
it assembled at Geneva, the ancient seat of 
Enropean republicanism, to decide by arbi- 
tration questions that in any other period 
of civilization must have led to instant war. 
The United States Government had suffered 
wrongs that never can be repaired from the 
intolerant conservatives of England; it had 
seen the rebellion prolonged and its com- 
merce swept from the seas by the plain en- 
mity of that faction of the English which 
fears and derides republicanism ; it felt that 
had England preserved an honest neutrality, 
countless lives might have been saved and 
much suffering avoided. Its provocation 
had been great, yet it had abstained from 
revenge; it had consented to an arbitration, 
because it believed that the people of En- 
gland had never shared in the jealous ani- 
musity of its rulers, and had never meant to 
do wrong to freedom; and England at last, 
under more liberal leaders, and governed, 
we trust, by some higher impulses than the 
dictates of selfish fear, hastened to offer ar- 
bitration to the United States, and engaged 
to submit every question in dispute to the 
decision of the Geneva Conference. 

In the ancient Hétel de Ville at Geneva, 
amidst the graceful welcomes of the gen- 
erous Swiss, the Conference commenced its 
sittings in a spot that had been consecra- 
ted to freedom when the site of Washing- 
ton or the long line of the American coast 
was a bare and savage wilderness. It was 
composed of tive Commissioners. Each of 
the two contracting powers appointed one, 
Mr. ADAMS represented the United States, 
not inappropriately, and England had sent 
Sir ALEXANDER COCKBURN; Italy selected 
Count ScLopis, Switzerland Mr. STAEMPFLI, 
and Brazil the Viscount IrayuBA. Sir Roun- 
DELL PALMER with Professor BERNARD act- 
ed as counsel for England; Mr. CusHING and 
Mr. Evarts for the United States. Of the 
five arbitrators each might seem to repre- 
sent with propriety the intelligence of his 





native land, unless the impetuous Sir ALEXx- 


ANDER COCKBURN be excluded by his coun- 
trymen. Count Scropis, an Italian histo- 
rian and nobleman, the friend of Cavour 
and of Italian unity, lent, at the age of sev- 
enty-four, the vigor of his undimmed intel- 
lect to the cause of peace. Like his com- 
panion, the Marquis d’ Azeglio, the count 
had passed his life in the cultivation of let- 
ters, and in those liberal political specula- 
tions which have led to the revival of Italy. 
He was chosen to preside over the Confer- 
ence. At his right hand sat a much youn- 
ger man, M. Jacques STAEMPFLI, the repre- 
sentative of Switzerland. He was a Ger- 
mah Swiss, of the canton of Bern, who had 
raised himself to eminence by his native 
ability and attainments. A radical in his 
opinions, a journalist and advocate, he had 
twice been chosen Presid nt of the Swiss 
Confederacy. He spoke but seldom in the 
Conference, yet his clear and suggestive 











intellect threw light upon every question. 
And in a little hamlet that overlooks the 
Lake of Thun from the mountain-side of 
Beatenberg, commanding a matchless view 
of the shining waters, the cities, villas, fields, 
and vales beneath, and the snow-crowned 
summit of the distant Jungfrau, our Swiss 
diplomatist had studied at leisure the ques- 
tions to be submitted to the Conference, 
and did not enter it unprepared. Not less 
worthy of notice was the fair-haired, light- 
complexioned Viscount ItasuBa, the repre- 
sentative of the Latin races of America. 
A professor of jurisprudence, a diplomatist 
of forty years’ experience, Count ITAJUBA 
brought to the Conference the graceful 
manners and acute perceptions that mark 
the rising civilization of Brazil. Of Mr. 
ADAMS it is needless to speak, since there 
is no one who could more fitly fill the place 
of an arbitrator between nations or men. 
And of Sir ALEXANDER COCKBURN we need 
say nothing. The Conference, the place, 
the scene, was each worthy of the occasion, 
when two powerful nations were to be rec- 
onciled, and the arbitrament of reason pre- 
ferred to that of the sword. 

The questions decided by the arbitrators 
were chiefly those of the boundaries between 
the United States and British America, that 
of the fisheries, and “the Alabama case.” 
The two former were easily provided for ; 
the latter formed the subject of animated 
and imstructive discussions. An outbreak 
of singular excitement had swept over En- 
gland when it was believed that the ques- 
tion of “ indirect” or public claims was to be 
submitted to the arbitrators, and that its 
people might be called upon to pay an in- 
definite amount of damages for the destruc- 
tion of American commerce and the unneces- 
sary prolongation of the rebellion; but our 
Administration discreetly withdrew all such 
demands, upon the implied consent of the 
English Government that in the event of fu- 
ture European wars no such claims should 
be enforced against neutral nations. The 
arbitrators decided that public claims are 
untenable according to international law, 
an dthe English Government is held to have 
yielded its assent to their decision. The 
argument upon the private claims was then 
entered upon. By the three rules laid down 
in the Treaty of Washington it was estab- 
lished that “due diligence” was to be used 
by neutral nations in preventing their ports 
and territories from being employed by bel- 
ligerents for hostile purposes. Upon this 
principle the various cases were determined. 
The Alabama case was decided unanimous- 
ly against England; even Sir ALEXANDER 
COCKBURN submitted to the inevitable proof 
of the neglect of his Government. The Flor- 
ida case was given on the same side by a 
vote of four to one, the English umpire alone 
dissenting ; the Shenandoah by three to two. 
The other cases were dismissed. Sir A. 
COCKBURN protested against the award with 
incautious zeal. Sir ROUNDELL PALMER 
claimed a new hearing; but the arbitrators 
refused the request, insisted upon their de- 
cision, and assessed the damages against 
England. And when the award had been 
finally made, the Swiss thronged the Hétel 
de Ville with glad congratulations, cannon 
were fired, flags waved, and the generous 
republicans rejoiced that the counsels of 
humanity had prevailed. 

That the reactionary party in England 
should object to the conclusions of the arbi- 
trators, which so plainly condemn their past 
policy, was not unlooked for, and Mr. Dis- 
RAELI or Mr. GATHORNE Harby would, per- 
haps, not be unwilling to rise to power by 
exciting some new difference between En- 
gland and the United States, by awakening 
national jealousies, and stimulating the 
strife of castes. But the people of England 
have of late been drawing closer in friend- 
ship to their transatlantic brethren, The 
party that is now rising to power, and which, 
by the enlargement of the franchise, must 
soon control the mischievous intrigues of 
conservatives or liberals, is composed of the 
men who in our civil war were firmest in the 
cause of freedom ; who lent all their sympa- 
thy to the side of Union, and have always 
seen in the American government an exam- 
ple of progress and of hope. They toler- 
ate the British constitution, but would, no 
doubt, prefer the American. Mr. Bricut’s 
well-known opinions upon privilege and 
caste represent the inclinations of the ma- 
jority of English voters. Had Mr. Bricut’s 
warnings been heard, the Alabama case need 
never have been discussed, and the whole 
weight of his country’s influence would have 
been turned against slavery. To the ad- 
vance of the popular party in England the 
Geneva arbitration will lend new strength. 
Could the reactionary faction drive the coun- 
try into a war with the United States, or 
a war with Russia, they might retard for 
a generation the progress of their people. 
But the people have forced them into a set- 
tlement of all disputes with America; they 
have compelled their ruling caste to submit 
to a public confession of its guilt; nor will 





they again suffer their political leaders to 
draw them away from the straight path of 
republican progress. 





THE GREAT CALAMITY. 


Tuer wreck of a splendid ship lies in the 
surf that beats on the rocky shore of Mars 
Head, the sepulchre of more than five hun- 
dred human beings, whose lives have been 
sacrificed to incompetence and rapacity. 
Stanchly built and well appointed with ev- 
ery modern improvement in machinery, for 
nearly two years the Atlantic carried her 
freight of precious lives in safety across the 
deep. Herspeed, the regularity of her trips, 
and the comfort and elegance of her accom- 
modations made her a favorite with ocean 
travelers, and the question of her security 
was never raised. Those leaving port in 
this ship felt no more apprehension of dan- 
ger than when the voyage was passed. The 
harrowing story of the shipwreck on the ter- 
rible coast of Nova Scotia shows how ill- 
founded was this fatal confidence. 

There can be no question that the first re- 
sponsibility for this awful calamity rests 
upon the owners of the Atlantic, who sent 
her to sea, in the most dangerous and stormy 
season of the year, with barely sufficient coal 
for a quick passage to New York. We give 
no weight to the statements made by the 
agents of the line that an extra supply. was 
placed on board, and that it would be more 
expensive to run into Halifax than to take 
in a double quantity of coal, even at the 
high price it now commands in England. 
The fact that the Atlantic was short of coal 
while still three days from New York, with- 
out having lost any considerable time, is 
conclusive evidence that the supply was in- 
sufficient. No amount of asseveration or 
denial can dispose of this stubborn fact. 
As to the special plea, the fact that the 
space which should have been filled with 
coal could be devoted to freight at a large 
profit deprives it of all force. Unless 
stronger proof to the contrary can be pro- 
duced, the owners of the Atlantic must be 
held primarily responsible for the awful ca- 
tastrophe which has filled the world with 
horror. To send out a ship, freighted with 
nearly a thousand souls, on a long and peril- 
ous voyage, in the most dangerous season of 
the year, with a supply of coal which should 
be considered insufficient for the emergen- 
cies which may attend any season, was a 
terrible crime against humanity, as it should 
be a crime against law, punishable in a meas- 
ure proportioned to its enormity. 

The company may also be held responsi- 
ble for the employment of incompetent offi- 
cers, and a crew of mutinous ruffians, who 
were disorderly during the voyage, and who 
robbed the dead bodies of the men and wom- 
en washed ashore by the pitiless waves. We 
have no desire to deal harshly with Captain 
WituiaMs; his condemnation comes from 
his own lips. His own story convicts him 
of incompetency or criminal neglect. He 
was approaching a dangerous and treacher- 
ous coast, with which, it is stated, he was not 
familiar. At midnight he judged the posi- 
tion of the ship to be only forty-eight miles 
from Sambro Light, toward whith he was 
driving at the rate of twelve knots an hour, 
every revolution of the screw bringing the 
ship nearer to a coast which the most ex- 
perienced navigators approach with the ut- 
most caution. Yet at the time when he 
should be most watchful and alert he leaves 
the ship in the care of an inferior and in- 
competent officer, and retires to his room. 
No captain worthy to command a ship would 
have left his post at such a time; no officer 
of even ordinary prudence would have run 
his ship at full speed, on the strength of his 
reckoning, while approaching a dangerous 
coast. Intrusted with the safety of a thou- 
sand lives, Captain WiLt1AMs should have 
used extraordinary precautions, instead of 
driving on with a reckless disregard of con- 
sequences. The charge of incompetency is 
clearly proved by the fatal error of his reck- 
oning. At the very time when, according to 
his calculations, his ship should have been 
eighteen or twenty miles south of Sambro 
Light, she ran on the rocks of Mars Head, 
some twenty miles west and nearly that dis- 
tance north of her supposed position. Cap- 
tain WILLIAMs “ can not account for the mis- 
take in his calculations;” no one else, we 
believe, will find any difficulty in doing so. 

We wish it were possible to speak in 
praise of Captain WiL.iaMs’s conduct in 
the awful crisis of the wreck; but here 
again his own words condemn him. By 
his own statement, he left in one of the 
boats which came from the shore while a 
number of the passengers were still cling- 
ing to the wreck, and while the first officer, 
in the mizzen rigging, was holding a dying 
woman in his arms. It was once held to be 
a dishonor and worse than death for the 
captain of a wrecked vessel to take a posi- 
tion in a boat to the exclusion of his subor- 
dinates and passengers. In the first mo- 
ments after the Atlantic struck, Captain 








WILLIAMS made brave exertions to keep or- 
der and save life; but the fact that he saved 
his own, and left others to perish or be 
rescued by other hands, is a dishonor for 
which nothing can atone. It is not gr- 
prising that he feels most keenly his posi- 
tion. Through his incompetency and neg- 
ligence over five hundred souls were hur- 
ried without warning into eternity, and of 
all the women and children on board but 
one saved! There is no more terrible story 
in all the annals of shipwreck. 

It is a relief to turn to the self-sacrificing 
conduct of the first mate, who refused to 
leave the poor woman whom he supported 
in the rigging until she died ; to the heroism 
of the hardy fishermen who braved the dan- 
gers of the terrible breakers to save human 
life; and to the courage of the clergyman, 
Mr. ANCIENT, who put off in a small boat to 
the rescue of the first mate. Nor should the 
name of Quartermaster THOMAS be forgotten, 
who warned the officer in charge against the 
reckless course which drove the ship to de- 
struction. Had that warning been heeded, 
this great calamity might have been averted. 

The legal investigation into the responsi- 
bility of the owners and the captain of the 
Atlantic must be searching and thorough. 
Public opinion, justice, and humanity cry 
out for this. There must be an end of the 
criminal negligence which sends ships to 
sea insufficiently supplied and under the 
command of incompetent officers. If exist- 
ing laws afford no means for enforcing these 
just demands, and for punishing these whose 
greed and recklessness count their victims 
by the hundred, the most stringent legisla- 
tion should be invoked to supply an ade- 
quate remedy. 





TAXATION. 


No subject is more interesting to every 
member of the community, from the work- 
ing-man to the capitalist, than that of tax- 
ation, nor any less agreeable. There is, in- 
deed, something alarming and almost dis- 
heartening in the rapid increase of the bur- 
dens of the people in almost every modern 
nation, state, or city. Every European coun- 
try, with the exception of economical Prus- 
sia, is pressed down by an enormous debt, 
the result of the folly or extravagance of its 
rulers, of useless and destructive wars, of 
lavish expenditures on fleets and armies, on 
camp or court, that must be paid from the 
earnings of the industrious or the savings 
of the frugal. Of these debts most nations 
seem to have abandoned altogether all hope 
of extinguishing the principal, and are sat- 
isfied if by a rigorous and searching tax- 
ation they are enabled to preserve them- 
selves from bankruptcy. More fortunate 
than countries less fayored in government 
or natural advantages, we are gradually 
paying off our national debt, and may hope 
within a generation to be freed in great part 
from its oppressive burdens. But while the 
general government is thus singularly pros- 
perous, many of our States, cities, and coun- 
ties are weighed down by liabilities from 
which they have no present prospect of be- 
ing relieved. The result is a heavy taxa- 
tion, and one of the most important ques- 
tions to be determined by our legislators in 
the future will be how to make this burden 
rest as lightly as possible upon the people. 

The Commissioners appointed under the 
legislative act of 1870 to investigate this 
important subject have brought to light 
many curious traits of the irregular and im- 
perfect method of our taxation. Their in- 
quiries were chiefly confined to the condi- 
tion of taxation in the State and city of 
New York; but their deductions are equally 
interesting to every part of the Union. A 
singular discrepancy in the valuation of 
real estate is noticed in various counties. 
In Kings County it is valued at sixty-seven 
per cent. of its real worth, in New York at 
sixty per cent., in other counties at: fifty, 
and sometimes as low as fifteen. Personal 
property escapes taxation to a remarkable 
degree. Equal, no doubt, to the real in 
amount, only one-fifth part of it is reported 
to the collectors. In the interior of the 
State less than one-tenth part of the person- 
al property is subjected to taxation. Still 
more remarkable is the difference between 
the valuation of both kinds of property giv- 
en by the State officials and that returned 
in the national census. Albany County, for 
example, is valued by the State collector 
at $47,000,000, in the national census at 
$152,000,000; Dutchess County is assessed 
by the State at $21,000,000, by the govern- 
ment officials at $90,000,000; Kings County 
in one list at $94,000,000, in the other at 
the extraordinary increase of $700,000,000; 
New York city is estimated by the State 
at $928,000,000, by the national census at 
$3,484,000,000, And it may be justly inferred 
from these singular discrepancies and evident 
omissions that our method of valuation in 
New York must be altogether erroneous and 
imperfect. 

Under the existing system it is plain 
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that personal property, except in the most 
unjust form of a tax on mortgages, Is scarce- 
ly taxed at all; that the immense sums 
hel by our savings-banks, amounting to 
a $300,000,000, are altogether exempted 
from taxation; that all church and school 
property, all charitable and benevolent in- 
stitutions, arefree; that the largerproportion 
of the goods of merchants or of commission 
dealers escapes notice, or is exempted—all 
bills, debts, and notes of hand; nor is it de- 
sirable, possibly, that these should be taxed 
directly. But it is certain that some clear 
and honest principle of valuation should be 
laid down for the whole State, and that the 
method of taxation should be so arranged as 
to be without inequality and without in- 
justice. To effect this the Commissioners 
propose that all real property, in every couri- 
ty, should be rated at its full value ; that no 
attempt should be made to tax personal 
property directly, but that a tax should be 
imposed on the franchises of all moneyed cor- 
porations ; and finally, a new and peculiar 
impost is suggested, called the “ building- 
occupancy tax.” which seems intended to 
reach the persona! property of each individ- 
ual tenant, whether it consist in money or 
professional skill. It is proposed to add to 
the valuation of each piece of real estate 
which is built upon and let three times the 
value of one year’s rent, and collect upon 
this sum a tax either from the landlord or 
the tenant. This last provision is not suffi- 
ciently simple, and has the defect of aft in- 
come tax, that it diminishes the earnings 
of intellect equally with capital. 

Probably the simplest and most exact 
method of taxing real property would be to 
impose a fixed rate at the end of each year 
in proportion to the rent. The rent is the 
true test of the value of houses and lands. 
All other valuation is speculative and un- 
trustworthy. To tax the rent, or the prob- 
able rent where the owner occupies his own 
house, would seem to give a market value 
the nearest we can attain. Under the pres- 





ent system buildings rented for $1000 a year, 
in the lower wards of New York, are call-| 
ed upon to pay $350 taxes annually, while, 
houses that, in the upper, rent for $3000 pay 
no more. That is, the taxation of the lower 
wards is three times that of the uppér: a 
singular injustice. No doubt, however, the 
true remedy for taxation is extreme econo- 
my. We have wasted our resources, and 
been plundered and despoiled. We may 
well imitate the Prussian system of ex- 
penditure, retrench in every department, 
and be liberal only where necessity impels. 


LAW-MAKERS AND PEOPLE. 


THERE is something almost startling in, 
the announcement recently made in the 
Senate by Mr. SHERMAN, that the last Con- 
gress did nothing, beyond the passage of 
the routine appropriation bills, to promote 
the great interests of the country. This 
statement was made during the special ses- 
sion of the Senate, after both Houses had 
passed the bill nearly doubling the salaries 
of members. Its force was not in its novel- 
ty, for it stated what was notoriously true, 
but from its origin—proceeding as it did 
from the lips of one of the most prominent 
of our national legislators. 

Whence, it is being anxiously asked by 
the people—whence this delinquency of our 
law-makers? Why was net the Louisiana 
business settled by Congress before its final 
adjournment ? Put Massachusetts, or any 
one of a dozen States that we might name, 
in the place of Louisiana, and this Congres- | 
sional apathy would have resulted in an) 
outburst of popular indignation. Scarcely 
had Congress dissolved before the signs of 
revolt appeared in Louisiana, and the bud 
of rebellion was prevented from blossoming 
only by the presence.of the United States 
army. But the quiet assured by brute force 
is a poor substitute for that which was just- 
ly expected from a legislative ordinance. 
Again, there was a special message from the 
President, urging Congressional action to 
support the national authorities in Utah. 
No such action was secured. The most im- 
portant of the measures recommended by 
the President in his annual message—those 
relating to the popular grievances connect- 
ed with transportation and telegraphic com- 
munication—came before Congress in no 
practical shape. It was with the utmost 
difficulty that the requisite legislation was 
secured to carry into effect the Washington 
Treaty. As it was, the Geneva Award bills 
got hopelessly confused, and had to be laid 
over. There can be no subject of greater 
national importance than that of popular 

education. But important bills relating to 
this subject have dragged through two Con- 
gressional sessions resultlessly. The debate, 
resulting in the defeat of a petty appropria- 
tion of a few thousand dollars to enlarge the 
scope and usefulness of the Educational Bu- 
reau, actually cost the people more than the 
amount of the appropriation solicited. 

If we will take the trouble to look over the 
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record of the last session we shall find our 
search for important measures like looking 
for a few needles in a hay-stack—the hay- 
stack representing innumerable bills for the 
relief of private individuals, for the removal 
of political disabilities from others, and for 
the granting of pensions to still others. We 
will venture the assertion that the amount 
of money involved in all the private relief 
bills put together does not equal the cost 
to the country of their passage. Is there no 
other and more economical method by which 
private claims can be adjusted, without the 
direct action of Congress? Must the hopper 
of this costly mill, which we have set in mo- 
tion to grind the nation’s wheat, be open to 
these innumerable private individuals and 
to an army of lobbyists to throw in their 
cobble-stones? Then, how many of our Con- 
gressmen are there who hold their seats, as 
they secured them, for no other purpose than 
the protection of special interests, which are 
in no sense national ? 

Mr. RoBert B. ROOSEVELT, a member of 
the last House of Representatives, does not 
present a more flattering view of the last 
Congress than that presented by Senator 
SHERMAN. He states that of the eight hun- 
dred bills passed during the last Congres- 
sional term, one-half were rushed through 
without a pretense of consideration, only an 
insignificant number of legislators under- 
standing what they were about. 

In connection with the above considera- 
tions are suggested some of the reasons why 
the great interests of the country are neg- 
lected by our law-makers— until, in the 
terms of Senator SHERMAN’Ss statement, their 
action in relation to these interests is nar- 
rowed down to the passage of appropriation 
bills involving the annual expenditure of 
about two hundred millions of dollars to 
keep the machine in motion. 

It is true that the measures which are es- 
teemed the most important, and which are 
now being most urgently pressed by the 
people upon Congress and our State Legis- 
latures, ought to be secured by voluntary 
associations, perfectly organized, while to 
the government should remain simply its 
primary function—the administration of 
justice in its simplest form. Voluntary as- 
sociation, perfectly organized, might attend 
to the interests of education, might establish 
a control over railway and telegraphic com- 
munications, might perfect the most compre- 
hensive system of internal improvements, 
might adjust the relations between labor and 
capital, might secure the most perfect sanita- 
ry conditions in our overcrowded cities. But 
voluntary association does not do these things. 
The conditions for its perfect organization 
are wanting. In the place of such a social 
organization, based on general principles, 
we have discordant associations and combi- 
nations—those representing monopolies and 
the concentration of monetary power, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, trades- unions 
and farmers’ conventions representing de- 
pressed labor and industry. Thus society, 
through its own failure, finds itself with no 
other association than that constituting gov- 
ernment to represent its solidarity through 
acts intended for the good of the whole. 
And, necessarily, the personnel of the govern- 
ment represents accurately the general fail- 
ure of society; for the stream can not rise 
higher than its source. Our legislators neg- 
lect social interests because society also 
neglects these interests. This social apathy 
is nowhere more clearly manifested than in 
the primary elections, where the popular 
initiation of government begins and ends. 
And the popular responsibility for the fail- 
ure of government is the more evident when 
we consider that those classes who complain 
most bitterly of this failure have, through 
their immense numerical majority, the rem- 
edy in their own hands. The government 
fails to promote the popular interests—but 
it is because the people do not elect their so- 
called representatives with even the most 
distant reference to these interests. 

The governmental machine is doing ex- 
actly what, from a careful study of its origin 
and constitution, it might be expected to do. 
Bewildered by political demagogism, the 
people succumb to it, and then complain of 
the legitimate results of their folly. Office 
is accorded by the people, just as it is solic- 
ited, as a privilege and not as a responsibility. 
And yet we complain of irresponsibility. 

Suddenly, in regard to certain matters, 
especially those connected with the relation 
between railway monopolies and general in- 
dustry, the popular apathy has been shaken 
off; and this awakening has had an impor- 
tant effect upon the members of State Leg- 
islatures, securing beneficent results. The 
people are watching their law-makers, and 
the latter are not indifferent to their future 
prospects. The recent record of the State 
Legislatures of Massachusetts, New York, 
New Jersey, and Illinois is strikingly sig- 
nificant. Even the Indiana Legislature has 
been aroused, and has passed a new law reg- 
ulating divorces. 

But a permanent reform in our national 
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| and State legislation can not be looked for 
until the people, with their own interests 
distinctly in view, elect their representa- 
tives with immediate reference to these in- 
terests, and choose such men as will accept 
office not as a personal privilege, but as a 
sacred responsibility. 








PERSONAL. 


CoLongEL T. B. THorps, one of the most fre- 

uent and valuable contributors to Harper's 

fagazine, and for many yéars connected with 
the Custom-house in this city, has within a few 
days past been sarees to the responsible po- 
sition of United States Weigher. The place was 
opened to competitive examination under the 
new civil service rules, and was creditably and 
fairly won by Colonel THorpe. Certainly it 
could not have been bestowed upon a gentle- 
man of higher integrity or ability, or have found 
a recipient more universally admired and es- 
teemed for his genial manners by all sorts and 
conditions of men. 

—If the old legend be true, that “politics 
makes strange bedfellows,’’ how much more so 
does war! Eight years ago General GORDON led 
a column of the Confederate Army of Northern 
Virginia in the memorable assault on Fort Stead- 
man, a salient point in the Federal line which 
then half encircled Petersburg; to-day he is a 
United States Senator from Georgia. ALEXAN- 
DER H. STEPHENS was, eight years ago, Vice- 
President of the Southern Confederacy ; now he 
is a member of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives, in which there are seven ex-generals 
of the Confederate army to keep him company. 

—The Rey. Dr. GARDINER SPRING, of this 
city, is now in his eight -ninth year, and has 
been pastor of the Brick Church over sixty-one 
—_ though for some time past has been re- 
ieved of active duty. Speaking of clergymen, 
when Dr. CarrD was minister of Errol, Scotland, 
his health was not very good, and he was con- 
sequently unequal to the exertion of committing 
and delivering his discourses, and the congre- 
gation was not very large. —— to the 
church officer one day, he said he would like to 
have a partition put up in the middle of the 
church, as the congregation did not half fill the 
church. “ Weel, Sir, if ye were stayin’ wi’ us, 
that wad do weel ancuch; but then, if ye were 
gaun awa’, we might get a popular man to fill 
the kirk.” 

—The leading feature of the grand Masonic 
fair at Apollo Hall, now rapidly nearing a 
close, after a most successful run, is the friend- 
ly contest for the possession of two swords, 
both of which are to be presented to the mem- 
ber of the order receiving the greatest number 
of votes. One of the swords is a Templar’s— 
a splendid piece of steel—given by New York 
Lodge; the other is equally fine, and has a scab- 
bard adorned with diamonds and rubies. Among 
the leading competitors is Mr. E. E. Taorng, 
D.G.M. of Masons in this State. There is no 
end to the attractions of the fair, and as there 
are but two or three days remaining, those who 
would see them must make haste to go. The 
object is to raise funds for the completion of 
the Temple, corner of Twenty-third Street and 
Sixth Avenue, from the revenues of which an 
Asylum is to be provided in the interior of the 
State for aged indigent Masons, their widows 
and orphans. 

—The Rev. James H. Curistian, who died 
recently in Richmond, Virginia, at the age of 
eighty years, was for many years a judge in that 
State, and resigned his seat on the bench to en- 
ter the ministry of the Baptist Church. 

—The Albany Evening Journal comes out in 
new apparel on the forty-fourth anniversary of 
its birthday, and felicitates itself upon being 
more prosperous than ever. It has from the out- 
set been a power in the State and nation. Dur- 
ing Mr. WeED’s management it held kingly sway 
over the politics and legislation of the State, and 
the ascendency of the Republican party during 
most of that time may be credited to the clear 
head, firm hand, and warm heart of that remark- 
able man. His ablest lieutenant, Gzorce Daw- 
son, has been in the establishment for two-and- 
forty years, and latterly has been its — 
spirit. He is an able man and a good man, an 
one in an enviable degree the esteem of the 
= e = and good men of the State, irrespective 
of party. 

—The House of Representatives, just before 
adjournment, paid a deserved compliment to 
JouHN J. M‘ELHONE by > him official 
reporter of that body. For twenty-four years 
he has been a reporter in Congress, during which 
time he has reported WessTEerR, CLay, BenTON, 
CaLHoun, Dove as, SEwarD, and all the great 
men who have flourished in the Senate and 
House during the last five-and-twenty years. 

—LgonarD Uncas, a grandson of the cele- 
brated Indian chief, and the last of his name, 
died a few days since in Willimantic, Connect- 
icut, aged seventy. He had resided there most 
of his life, was a notable hunter and fisher, and 
a hard-working man. ; 

—The Rev. Taomas Jackson, who died a short 
time since near London, was the oldest Wesley- 
an minister in Great Britain, and was called the 
father of modern Methodism. 

—Count De Segur, who died a short time since 
in France at the age of ninety-three, joined the 
French army as a private in a hussar ment 
in 1799. He became Marshal MacponaLp’s aid- 
de-camp at the battle of Hohenlinden (‘‘ when 
the sun was low’); was one of NaPoLzon’s 
aids during the campaign in Poland.- «In 1808 
was sent to Spain; captured in sight of Na- 
POLEON fifteen cannon during the battle of. 
Somoserra. He received eight wounds, and 
was on the battle-field promoted colonel. He 
was selected to bring to Paris the sixty-four 
flags taken from the enemy. When thirty-two 
years old he was made brigadier-general, and 
took part in the Russian campaign of 1812. He 
commanded the Fourth regiment of Gardes 
d@’Honneur in 1813. The Restoration placed 
him on the retired list. In his enforced idle- 
ness he wrote the history of NaPoLEon and the 
Grand Army during 1812, which will give him 
immortality, and open the doors of the French 
Academy. 

—It is a noteworthy coincidence that"the me- 
morial exercises in honor of Mr. SEWARD are to 
take place in the North Reformed Church. The 
Hon. Cuar.es Francis Apams will, therefore, 





pronounce his oration on Mr, SEwaRD on the 


same spot where, twenty-five years ago, Mr. 
SEwaRD pronounced his celebrated eulogy on 
JOHN QuINCY ADAMS, 

—President Ta1ers has issued g decree ap- 
pointing M. Epovarp LaBouLaYg, professor at 
the College of France, to be director of that in- 
stitution for a period of three years, 

—Mr. Speaker Barve, one of the brightest 

men who have occupied that position, had before 
him a brilliant example in refusing the extra 
pay granted by the last Congress. Lord Ossine- 
TON, On retiring from the Speakership of the 
House of Commons, declined the splendid pen- 
sion of twenty thousand dollars a year voted to 
him, with the thanks of the House, and wrote 
to Mr. GLADSTONE as follows: “Though with- 
out any pretensions to wealth, I have a private 
fortune that will suffice, and for the few years 
that remain to me I shall be happier in feeling 
that 1 am not a burden to my fellow-country- 
men.” Lord. O was a tall, well-made man, of 
commanding presence and dignified bearing, 
with a countenance the expression of which 
was a compouns of sternness and wisdom. He 
was actually celebrated—as much so as Lord 
GRANVILLE in the House of Lords—for his re- 
fined taste and courteous bearing; and though 
he was not his predecessor's equal in point of 
political rank or parliamentary law learning, he 
nevertheless brought to the chair great natural 
talents and cultivation of mind, in which he was 
not surpassed by any. He was the originator 
of the committee of learned university men who 
undertook the new Commentary of the Bible, 
and at the monthly meetings onl Gene of the 
learned commentators invariably took occasion 
to dwell upon the deep interest the Queen took 
in the ‘“‘Commentary,’”’ and the value she at- 
tached to the co-operation and kindly sympathy 
in the undertaking evinced by those who sur- 
rounded him. 

—Mr. CHarLes Knicut, the eminent author 
and publisher, recently deceased, had his epitaph 
written by Dovetas JeRRoLD. It was brief, 
facetious, and complimentary: ‘Good Knight.” 

—The Hon. Grorae Bancrort, it seems, bas 
no intention of resigning his position as United 
States minister to Germany. Letters recently 
received from him give no intimation of his re- 
turn, and the report of his proposed resignation 
was doubtless inspired by some aspiring soul 
who would like to see his own name gazetted for 
the place. 

—The veteran historian Lzorotp Rawxe, of 
Berlin, announces as nearly ready for publica- 
tion a selection of the correspondence between 
Bunsen and the late King of Prussia, Frepe- 
RICK WiLu14M IV., from their earliest acquaint- 
ance in Rome to near the end of the life of the 
King. Another work by the same author, The 
Genesis of the Prussian , is advertised as in 
the press, 

—BARNARD Davis {is the investigating En- 
glishman who for some 2 non has lavished his 
time in weighing the brains of different races. 
He finds that-the English brain averages 47.50 
ounces, the French 42.58, the German 42.83, He 
has never got at an American. 

—A gentleman of this city has purchased of the 
estate of B. M. C. Durres, of Fall River, Massa- 
chusetts, for $30,000, KauLBacn’s great.cartoon, 
“The Reformation,” which the late owners 
bought in Europe for $25,000. For some time 
—_ been rolled up in an old warehouse in Fall 

ver. 

—When Governor Drx was in the United 
States Senate Vice-President DaLias decided 
that, an extra session of that body having been 
called, the members were entitled to extra 
mileage, the same as if they had traveled home 
and back. But thirty-six Senators—BenTon, 
M‘PuHERsON, Dix, and others—agreed not to 
take it, General Dix being one of the first to 
suggest it. Four years later, in 1849, when at 
the end of the term he came to settle his ac- 
counts with the Sergeant-at-Arms, that officer 
asked him if he did not wish to draw his mile- 
age for the extra session of 1845. He answered 
that he had entered into an agreement not to do 
it. He was told that Benton and all the others 
had drawn theirs. ‘“‘Wel!,’”’ said Senator Drx. 
“T will take it—into consideration.” And it 
remains in the Treasury to this day. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tus Rhode Island election on the 2d inst. resulted 
in a Republican victory by an increased majority over 
the previous one. Henry Howard was chosen Goy- 


ernor. 
The body of a brother of Senator York, of Kansas, 

has been found, shot, near Osage Mission. This is the | 

seventh body found in that locality under similar cir- 





cumstances during the past six months. 
The Supreme Court of Massachusetts has declared 
that policy nor its cancel- 


neither the ey of a 

lation releases the holder in a mutu 
liability to assessments for all losses whic 
d his membership. ; 

The recent hurricane which swept over Mississippi 
killed ene ge and damaged twenty houses in 
Canton killed one man and destroyed twelve 
houses in Jackson. 

The General Railroad bill passed the New Jersey 
Legislature on the lst inst., and was signed by the 
Governor. 

Michael Nixon, the bill-poster who murdered ¢ harles 
H. Pfeifer in Chatham Street on the 3ist of Janaa 
last, has been convicted, and sentenced to be hange 
on the 16th of May. 


company from 
occurred 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 





pat is not over her troubles yet. The Carlists, it 
is yoo have captured the town of & which 
they saturated with petroleum and then@arn The 
inhabitants of Barcelona, greatly excited over this 
event, threaten reprisals against the clergy and other 
Carlist sympathizers. Catalonia is to be Teclared ina 
state of siege. The people of Madrid are hostile to the 
municipality, and the hall is guarded by the military. 
The Commune has been deci in | Prades and 
riots have followed. Sefor Castelar threatens to re- 
sign unless the — ministry adept a more deci- 
sive and energetic policy. 

Additional reinforcements for the Spanish anny im 
Cuba sailed from Cadiz on the Sist alt. : 
The recently crowned of the Sandwich Irelands 
has just completed a tour of his and prom 

ises soon to visit the United States. 
Ww dent of the French 
Assembly on the ist 





J Buffet was elected in his place. 

temple of M Jeddo, ie to be re- 
built by a foreign architect, and “ accord{ng to Euro 
pean r 
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} light and warmth in blissful ignorance of the 

SKE TCHES FOR F ABLES. hungry bittern, half hidden among the reeds, 
drawn by the | just ready to snap them up for breakfast with 
the relish of a French epicure. It evidently 


tions this page, 





and pencil of an artist whose 

al : often delighted the | thinks frogs were made to be eaten, especially 
: ; . exhibit the sunshine and | by bitterns. ‘The frogs, probably, entertain a 
> of life w! ull to the lot of every thing | different opinion, and will not hesitate to de- 
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that have constructed their neat homestead on 
the ground, where, in spite of its exposed posi- 
tion, they hoped to rear their little family in 
peace. ‘Their agitation, as they flutter and 
twitter about their endangered nest, and peck 
- arply at the stolid intruder, is well expressed 
by the artist, as well as the self-satisfied air of 
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Do any of our young readers, for whom these 
pictures are especially intended, remember any 
fable of old sor which they would illustrate ? 
If not, they could not spend an evening more 
pleasantly than in turning over the pages ogphat 
delightful and instructive volume in search of 
hems. Even if the search is not rewarded wi:h 
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fraud the creature of its breakfast by a hasty 


Che trio of tuneful frogs, whose 
plunge into the water should an unwary move- 


melodious voices are again beginning to make 


the ponds and r , > ° ae 

veh. h = harshes vocal as the sun goes | ment betray its presence before it is ready to 

ne + uve apparently left their watery quarters | strike. 

O take one of those sun-baths "n . tw ’ 

ph . — siege baths which wise physi- The picture called ‘‘ The Uninvited Guest” 

b ‘alt - id th ae ee ual ily conducive to | represents a vagrant toad which, in its wander- 
ealth, and there sit on the bank, enjoying the ings, has jumped into the nest of a pair of birds 


the uninvited guest, who makes himself very 
much at home, and does not seem to care whether 
the eggs are broken ornot. He evidently means 
to stay, as unwelcome guests generally do, until 
he is ‘Yeady to go, regardless of the feelings of 
the family upon whose household arrangements 
he has so unceremoniously intruded. 








SKETCHES FOR FABLES. 





SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW. 


success, the hour passed in reading the old fable 
will not have been wasted; and if sor ha: 
omitted the right one from his collection, per 
haps some bright boy or girl can supply the de- 
ficiency from the suggestions given in the pic 
tures. That will afford entertainment for anothe! 
evening. 
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Poutiy. “Oh, dear Jack! 


THE WRECK OF THE “ATLANTIC.” 


On Tuesday, the 20th of March, the steamship At/antic, of the White 
Star line, under command of Captain WitutaMs, left Liverpool for New 
York, having on board 33 cabin passengers, 776 steerage passengers, and 
a crew (officers incladed) of 143 men—total, 952 souls, The captain re- 
ports that they had favorable weather until the 24th, when heavy southwest 
and westerly gales were encountered, which lasted for several days. The 
speed of the ship was thus retarded, and on the 31st there were but 127 
tons of coal aboard. ‘The Atlantic was then distant from Sandy Hook 460 
miles, and making only eight knots per hour. Under these circumstances 
Captain Wititams deemed it best to bear up for Halifax. 

At midnight of that day he judged the ship to be about forty-eight miles 
from Sambro Light, near the entrance to Halifax Harbor, and leaving the 
deck, he went to the chart-room, giving orders that he should be informed 
if any thing was observed by the look-out. ‘The chief officer also went to 
his berth, his watch ending at twelve o'clock, leaving the ship in charge of 
the second and fourth officers. 

At about half past three the ship struck on the rocks off Mars Head, 
the extreme point of Prospect Cape—a rocky peninsular projection about 
seventy feet high, which forms the western limit of Pennant Bay, as shown 
in the chart on page 318. The captain and his officers appear to have 
exerted themselves bravely to save the passengers. But it was too late. 
The ship was fast on the rocks, and the sea, breaking over her with tre- 
mendous force, carried away the port boats, and within ten minutes the 
ship careened heavily, rendering useless those on the starboard side. See- 
ing that no help could be got from the boats, Captain WiLtras tried to 
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CAPTAIN J. A. WILLIAMS. 


From a Puorocgrarn ny Rooxwoop. 


SAMBRO LIGHT. 
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I can’t help erying, but I’m so happy to think you’re not going in one of those dreadful ships !” 


induce such of the passengers as had been able to reach the deck to climb 
into the rigging and outside the rails, and encouraged them to go forward, 
where the ship was highest and less exposed to the water. ‘The third officer, 
Mr. Brapy, and Quartermasters Owens and SPEAEMAN, by this time hav- 
ing established communication with the outlying rock, about forty yards 
distant, by means of a line got four other lines to the rock, along which 
about 200 people passed! Between the rock and the shoie was a passage 
100 yards wide. A rope was successfully passed across this, by which 
means a large number reached the land in safety, though many others were 
drowned in the attempt to cross. 

About five o'clock a boat appeared from the shore, but she was too small 
to be of any material assistance. An hour later larger boats approached 
the wreck, and by their efforts all that remained on the side of the ship and 
on the rock were landed in safety and cared for by « fisherman and his 
family. Large numbers of people got into the rigging, and many of them 
died there from cold and fright. The captain says he remained on the ship 
helping and directing until he found his hands and legs becoming useless, 
when he entered one of the boats and went ashore, leaving a large number 
of passengers still clinging to the rigging and portions of the wreck. 

The chief officer, Mr. Firtn, had a terrible experience. He was trying 
to clear the two starboard boats when a heavy sea swept them away. He 
was holding fast to the mizzen rigging, and climbed higher for safety. The 
night was so dark and the spray blew so thickly that he could not see well 
what was going on. He saw men on the rocks, but did not know how 
they got there. All who were alive on board were in the rigging. When 
daylight came he counted thirty-two persons with him in the mizzen rigging, 
including one woman, and as soon as it was light enough to see distinctly 
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HALIFAX HARBOR AND THE SCENE OF THE DISASTER. 


most of them tried to reach the shore by means 
of the lines, and in so doing were washed over- 
board and drowned. At last none remained but 
himself, the woman, and a boy. The sea had 
become so rough that the boats could not venture 
near them. At length a heavy wave washed the 
boy off, but he swam gallantly, and reached one 
of the boats in safety. Mr. Firtm secured the 
woman firmly in the rigging, but, after bearing 
up with great endurance until noon, she died, and 
he was left alone in his perilous position. He 
was finally rescued by the courage and devotion 
of the Rey. Mr. ANcrent, a Church of England 
clergyman, who gallantly came from the shore 
in a boat, with a crew of four men, to rescue 
him. Mr. Frrtn states that when he was taken 
off, the body of the woman was left in the rigging. 
It presented a ghastly and sickening sight—half 
naked, with eyes starting from their sockets, her 
mouth foaming, and with her hands sparkling 
with jewels. 

Many harrowing incidents occurred daring 
the dreary hours of darkness. At one time the 
fore-boom broke loose from its fastenings, and, 
swinging round, crushed to death about twenty 
persons who were clinging to the house on deck. 
A large number of passengers who had life-buoys 
endeavored to reach the rock by means of the 
line from the vessel, but not adjusting them se- 
curely under the arms, floated with their heads 
down, and in this way many were drowned. 
Others, unable to reach the deck in consequence 
of the jam in the gangway, rushed through the 
port-holes, only to be seized in the iron grasp of 
the merciless waves and dashed to death against 
the sides of the ship. 

Those who reached the shore in safety were 
most kindly treated by the good people of the 
place, and supplied with shelter, food, and cloth- 
ing, and every comfort a poor but hospitable 
fishing village could afford. But for the assist- 
ance rendered by the hardy fishermen scarcely 
any would have survived to tell the story of the 
disaster. ‘The total number of the lost was 562. 

From a statement made by Quartermaster 
Tuomas, corroborated by that of Quartermaster 
RayLance, the ship was run in a criminally 
reckless manner, although the night was dark, 
and the vicinity of a dangerous coast was well 
known to all the officers. He says: ‘‘ At two 
o'clock I went upon the bridge with the second 
offfeer, Mr. Mrtcatr. I told him not to stand 
in to the land so, as the ship had run her distance 
to make the Sambro Light from my calculations. 
He told me that [ was neither captain nor mate. 
I then went to the fourth officer, Mr. Brown, 
and asked him if I should go on the mainyard, 
as he could not see the land until he struck on 
it. He told me that it was no use for me to go 
up.” Quartermaster RayLance says he hove 
the log at about twenty minutes past three, and 
the ship was at that time going at the rate of 
twelve knots per hour. It also appears that the 
life-boats were not in order. After one of them 
had been filled with passengers it was found the 
plugs were not in, and it was impossible to rem- 
edy the criminal oversight. 

As soon as the news of this terrible disaster 
reached Halifax steamers were dispatched to the 
scene of the wreck, and returned in the course of 
the day with most of the survivors. A few others 
remained at Prospect, or hdd walked inland. 
When the steamers neared the scene of the dis- 
aster the exact locality of the submerged vessel 
was indicated by a number of fishing schooners 
yo small boats which had gone thither to ren- 
yas a as acianee they could. Shoals ran out 
ren creer Hi Yc the shore, making it dan- 
saiak an 2 se \, i the steamers were com- 
and take the HAs ye away from the wreck, 
life-boat. On reaching ¥1 board by means of a 

/n reaching Halifax they were landed 
in @ most pitiable plight, ragged, care-worn d 
sick from exposure. Some old’and sickly we, 
sons of their number had died after therm — 
picked np. -Food and other necessities were 





provided for the victims, and the authorities and 


citizens of the town did every thing in their 


power to make them comfortable. 

The Atlantic, of which we give an accurate 
picture on page 320, was a four-masted iron 
steam-ship, 420 feet in length, with 40 feet 
breadth of beam. Her length was thus nearly 
eleven times her breadth, which was undoubtedly 
a source of weakness and danger. She was fitted 
with six water-tight bulkheads, with every facili- 
ty for extinguishing fire, and with an ingenious 
steam steering gear, by which the ship was han- 
dled with extreme ease and facility. Her en- 
gines were registered at 3000 horse-power. The 
saloons and state-rooms of the Atlantic were ele- 
gantly fitted up. She made her first voyage to 
this port in June, 1871, making the trip in a lit- 
tle more than ten days. 








STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS. 


By MISS BRADDON, 


Avtuo> or “Tur Lovers or Arpen,” “Lapy Aup- 
Ley’s Secret,” ETC. 





Book the Second. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ Two souls, alas, dwell in my breast: the one strug- 
gles to separate itself from the other. The one clings 
with obstinate fondness to the world, with organs like 
cramps of steel; the other lifts itself majestically trom 
the mist to the realms of an exalted ancestry.” 


A’sunxy afternoon in the second week of May, 
one of those brilliant spring days which cheat 
the dweller in cities, who has no indications of 
the year’s progress around and about him—no 
fields of newly sprouting corn, or hedges where 
the blackthorn shows silvery white above mossy 
banks dappled with violets and primroses—into 
the belief that summer is at hand. He has no 
succession of field birds to serve for his time- 
keepers, but he hears canaries and piping bull- 
finches caroling in balconies, perhaps sees a 
flower-girl at a street corner, and begins to think 
he is in the month of roses. ‘ 

It seemed the month of roses in one small 
drawing-room in Eaton Square South—a back 
drawing-room, and of the tiniest, with a dark 
green fernery artfully contrived to shed a dim re- 
ligious light upon the chamber, and at the same 
time mask the view of an adjacent mews—the 
daintiest possible thing in the way of back draw- 
ing-rooms, with chairs and dwarf couches of the 
pouf species, covered with cream-colored cre- 
tonne and befrilled muslin ; a coffee-table or two 
in convenient corners ; the clock on the maroon- 
velvet-covered mantel-piece, a chubby Cupid in 
turquois Sévres beating a drum; the candela- 
bra, two other chubby blue bantlings struggling 
under their burden of wax-candles; velvet cur- 
tains half screening the fire in the low steel grate : 
and ensconced in the most luxurious of the poufs, 
with her feet on the tapestried fender-stool (a 
joint labor of the four Luttrell girls), and a large 
green fan between her face and the glow, sat 
.Elizabeth Luttrell. She was not alone. Aunt 
Chevenix was writing letters at her davenport in 
the front drawing-room; the swift flight of her 
quill pen might be heard ever and anon in the 
rearward chamber; and Reginald Paulyn was 
sitting @ cheval upon a smaller pouf, rocking 
himself softly to and fro, to the endangerment of 
the casters, as he discoursed. 

“Come now, Miss Luttrell, I want you to like 
Mrs, Cinqmars,” he said, in an argumentative 
tone. “She may not be quite what you'd call 
good style—” 

**T know very little of good or bad style,” in- 
terrupted Elizabeth, in a somewhat contemptu- 
ous tone; ‘‘ your world is so new to me. But 
certainly Mrs. Cinqmars has hardly what that 
French secretary of legation I went in to dinner 
with the other night called /'air dy faubourg.” 





*¢ Well, no, perhaps not; dresses a little too 
much, and indulges rather too freely in slang, 
perhaps. But she’s the most kind-hearted creat- 
ure in the world; gives the best parties out— 
not your high-and-mighty nine-o’clock dinners, 
with cabinet ministers and embassadors and for- 
eign princelings, and so forth, but carpet dances 
and acting charades and impromptu suppers and 
water-parties. You go to her house to amuse 
yourself, in short, and not to do the civil to a lot 
of elderly fogies with orders a@their button-holes, 
or to talk politics with some heavy swell whose 
nameis always cropping up in the Ztmes leaders.” 

‘* Who is Mr. Cinqmars ?” inquired Elizabeth, 
with a supercilious air. 

‘*Henri du Chatelet de Cingmars. Born a 
Belgian, of a French-Canadian father and an 
English mother—that’s his nationality. Made 
his money upon various stock exchanges, and 
continues so to make it, only extending his op- 
erations now and then by buying up a steamboat 
line, or something in that way. A man who will 
burst up some of these days, no doubt, and pay 
ninepence or so in the pound; but in the mean 
time he lives very decently at the rate of twenty 
thousand a year. He has literary proclivities 
too, and is editor and proprietor of the Turf, a 
daily paper in the sporting and theatrical inter- 
ests, with a mild flavor of the Age and the Sat- 
irist, which you may or may not have seen.” 

‘**T never look at newspapers,” said Elizabeth. 
‘¢But pray why are you so anxious that I should 
like your Mrs. du Chatelet de Cinqmars?” she 
asked, lowering her fan and gratifying the Vis- 
count with an inquiring gaze from her brilliant 
eyes, more than ever brilliant since she had drunk 
the sparkling cup of London pleasures. 

** Because she’s the nicest person you could 
possibly have for a chaperon. Ah, of course, I 
know,” answering her glance in the direction of 
the busy letter-writer, whose substantial form was 
visible in the distance; ‘‘ your aunt is a plucky 
old party, and can stand a good deal of knocking 
abont for a veteran, but I think she'd knock un- 
der if she tried Mrs. Cinqmars’s work : that bless- 
ed little woman shows up at every race in Great 

Britain—from Pontefract to the Curragh—and 
at every regatta; and in the autumn you find 
her at Hombourg or Baden, gambling like old 
boots. Now if you would only put yourself un- 
der her wing,” concluded Lord Paulyn, persua- 


life.” 

‘¢Thank you very much; but I think I have 
seen enough in the last five weeks to last me for 
the remainder of my existence. Mrs. Cinqmars 
is a most good-natured person, no doubt; she 
called me ‘my dear’ half an hour after I'd been 
introduced to her; and I won't be so rude as to 
say that she’s not good style; but she’s not my 
style, and I shouldn't care about knowing her 
more intimately. Besides, papa wants me at 
home, and I am really anxious to go back.” 

She smiled to herself with a pensive smile, 
thinking what reason she had for this anxiety ; 
thinking of the quiet country town, the gray old 
Norman church, with its wide aisles and ponder- 
ous square tower—the church along whose bare 
arched roof Malcolm Forde’s deep voice echoed 
resonantly; thinking of that widely different 
life, with its sluggish calm, and that it would be 
very sweet to go back to it, now that life at 
Hawleigh meant happy, triumphant love, and 
Malcolm for her bond-slave. 

But, in the mean time, this other and more 
mundane existence, with its picture-galleries, 
and gardens botanical or horticultural putting 
forth their first floral efforts, its dinners and dé- 
jeuners and kettle-drums and carpet dances, was 
something more than tolerable to the soul of 
Elizabeth. She had made a success in her 
aunt's circle, which was by no means a narrow 
one, and had received adulation enough to turn 
a stronger brain ; had found the cup of pleasure 
filled to overflowing, and new worshipers every 
where she appeared. Had Mrs. Chevenix been 
a step or two higher on the nicely graduated 
platform’ of society, Miss Luttrell might have 
been the belle of the season; as it was, people 
talked of her as the beautiful Miss Luttrell, a 
country clergyman’s daughter, a mere nobody, 
but a creature whom it was a solecism not to 
have met. 

She accepted this homage with an air of calm 
indifference, something bordering even upon ar- 
rogance or superciliousness, which told well for 
her; but in her secret soul she absorbed the 
praises of mankind greedily. She showed her- 
self a very fair adept in the art of flirtation, and 
had given so much apparent encouragement to 
Lord Paulyn that, although she had been only 
five weeks in town, her engagement to that 
young nobleman was already an established fact 
in the minds of people who had seen them to- 
gether. But she was not the less constant to 
her absent lover; not the less eager for his brief 
but earnest letters. She looked forward to her 
future without a pang of regret—with rapturous 
anticipation, rather, of a little heaven upon earth 
with the man she adored; but she thought, at 
the same time, that her chosen husband was 
a peculiarly privileged being, and that he had 
need to rejoice with a measureless joy in having 
won so rare a prize. 

“If he could see the attention I receive here, 
he might think it almost strange that I should 
love him better than all the rest of the world,” 
she said to herself. 

‘Going back to Hawleigh !” cried Lord Pan- 
lyn, aghast. ‘Why, you mustn't dream of such 
a thing till after the Goodwood week! I have 
set my heart on showing you Goodwood.” 
__“*Whatis Goodwood ?” asked Elizabeth, think- 
ing it might be some new kind of game—an im- 
provement upon croque rhaps—‘‘and wh 
is the Guabueed ak ” Wines ” 

“Toward the end of July.” 

“In July! that would never do. 


I must 
home in a fortnight at the latest,” <i 





‘* Why, your aunt told me you were coming 

—— ogee . 
‘My aunt no right to say any thi 
the kind.” ow Oe 

**Oh, but it’s positively absurd,” exclaimed 
the Viscount, ‘‘ going back just when there'll be 
most people in town, and to such a dingy old 
hole as Hawleigh. What possible necessity can 
there be for your returning? Mr. Luttrell has 
your three sisters to take care of him. He'll dc 
well enough, I should think.” 

“*Oh yes, I dare say he will get on very well,” 
said Elizabeth, thinking of another person who 
had written lately to inquire, rather seriously, 
whether the few weeks were not nearly over— 
whether she had not had ample time already for 
her brief survey of a world whose pomps and 
vanities she was going to renounce forever, only 
thereby conforming to the pious promises of her 
godfathers and godmothers, which her own lips 
had ratified at her confirmation. 

“Come now,” said Lord Paulyn, returning 
to the charge, ‘‘do let me arrange an alliance 
between you and Mrs. Cinqmars. She’s just the 
kind of person with whom you could enjoy your- 
self. She has a box onthe grand stand at Epsom 
and Ascot every year—I shouldn't wonder if she 
had bought the freehold of them—and always 
takes a brace of pretty girls with her. If you 
would only let her drive you down to the Derby, 
now, to-morrow week, I'll be responsible for your 
having a delightful day; and I'll be in attendance 
to show you every thing and every body worth 
seeing.” 

‘Thanks. J don’t think my aunt cares for 
Mrs. Cingmars.” 

‘Your aunt is about a century behind the 
times ; but perhaps Flora—Mrs. C.—hasn’t been 
civil enough to her. Let me drive you and Mrs. 
Chevenix down to Fulham this afternoon. Tues- 
day's her day for receiving, and you'll see no end 
of nice people there. I'll send my groom for 
the drag, and take you through the Park in 
good style.” 

A four-in-hand seemed to Elizabeth the glory 
and triumph of the age; and there was nothing 
particular in the Eaton Square programme for 
this afternoon. 

**T should like it very well,” she said, bright- 
ening, ‘‘if auntie would consent.” 

**Oh, T'll soon settle that,” replied Lord Pau- 
lyn, rising from his pouf, and going into the 
next room. 

Mrs. Chevenix, after a little diplomatic hesi- 
tation, consented to every thing except the drag. 

**No young lady, with a proper regard for her 
reputation, can ride on the box-seat of a four-in- 
hand, unless the coachman is her brother or her 
husband.” 

‘* I’m very glad I'm not the first, in this case,” 
said Lord Paulyn; ‘and I certainly mean to be 
the second, if I can.” 

These were the plainest words the Viscount 
had yet spoken, and they moved the spirit of 
Aunt Chevenix with exceeding joy, albeit she 
knew that her niece was engaged to Mr. Forde. 

** If you really wish us to visit Mrs. Cing- 
mars—and you know, dear Lord Paulyn, there 
is very little I would not do to oblige you,” she 
said, with a maternal air—‘“‘I'll take Lizzie 
down to the Rancho in the brougham. and vou 
can join us there if you like. Mrs. Cinqmars 
has called upon me several times, and I have 
not returned her visits. She seems a very good- 
natured little person; but, you see, I am getting 
an old woman, and don’t care much about culti- 
vating new acquaintance,” 

Thus Mrs, Chevenix, who would have run 
herself into a fever in the pursuit of an unknown 

countess. 

Lord Paulyn waived the question of the drag 
regretfully. 

**My horses haven't been as fit as they are 
to-day since they came from grass,” he said; 
**but I'll drive down alone. What time will 
you start? It’s just four; Mrs. Cingmars is al- 
ways in full force from five to six.” 

** If you'll be kind enough to ring the bell, I'll 
order the carriage for a quarter to five. I shall 
have time to dress after I’ve finished my letters 
for the general post.” 

**Can't think how any one can write letters, 
now we've got the telegraph,” said Lord Pau- 
lyn, staring in amazement at Aunt Chevenix’s 
bulky dispatches. ‘‘I always wire.” 

** But if you were in love, and separated from 
the object of your affections?” suggested Mrs. 
Chevenix, smiling. 

**T should wire; or, if I had something un- 
commonly spoonéy to say, I might spell it back- 
ward in the second column of the Times. I 
don’t know how to write a letter; indeed, I’m 
not at all clear that I haven't forgotten how to 
write long-hand altogether. I keep my betting- 
book in cipher; and when I send a telegram, I 
always dictate the message to the post-office 
clerk.” 

**But I should have thought, now, with re- 
spect to your race-horses, the telegraph system 
might be dangerous. There are things you 
want to keep dark, as you call it, are there not ?” 

‘“Of course there are. But we've got our 
code, my trainer and I, and our own private 
names for every brute in my stable. Got a 
message this morning: ‘ Bryant and May taken 
to the bassoon.’ By which I know that Vesu- 
vian, a two-year-old I was backing for next 
year, has been run out of her wind in some 
confounded trial, and is musical.” 

** Musical!" 

“Yes, ma'am; a roarer, if you want it in 
plain English.” 

‘* Dear me, how provoking!” said Mrs. Chev- 
enix, with a sympathetic countenance, but with 
not the faintest idea what the Viscount meant. 

Elizabeth consented to the Rancho business 
languidly. 

“I'd rather stay at home and finish my novel,” 





she said, looking at an open volume lying on one 
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f the poufs. ‘You can’t imagine what an 
pe you interrupted, Lord P aulyn ; 
but of course I shall go if auntie likes. Auntie 

has such an insatiable appetite for society. 

Mrs. Chevenix raised her eyebrows, and Te- 
garded her niece with admiring wonder. ‘* Who 
would ever imagine the child had been reared in 
a Devonshire vicarage!” she exclaimed, as Eliza- 
beth sat fanning herself,an image of listless grace. 

‘Who would have supposed Venus came out 
of the sea!” replied the Viscount. ‘ She = 
look weedy, or sandy, or shell-fishy, that ever . 
heard of; but came up smiling, with her hair 
combed out as neatly as the tails and manes of 
my fillies, And as to rustic bringing up, there 
was that young woman in the play—Lady Tea- 
zle, you know. See how she carried on. . 

The Viscount departed after this, happy in 
the prospect of meeting Elizabeth an hour later 
in the happy hunting-grounds of the Rancho, 
perhaps the best field for flirtation within four 
miles of Hyde Park Corner. : 

‘‘ Elizabeth,” exclaimed Mrs. Chevenix, when 
they were alone, with an air of almost awful so- 
lemnity, “‘ there is a coronet lying at your feet, 
if you have only the wisdom to pick it up. I 
am not going to make any complaint, or to ex- 
press my opinions, or to say any thing in dispar- 
agement of that person. I have kept my feelings 
upon that subject locked within my- breast, at 
any cost of pain to myself. But if, when you 
have looked around you, and seen what the 
world is made of, you can be so infatuated 
as to persist in your mad course, I can only 
pity you.” f 

*<Don’t take the trouble to do that, auntie. 
I can imagine no higher happiness than that 
which I have chosen. A coronet is a grand 
thing, of course, with all the other things that 
go along with it. I am not going to pretend 
that I don’t care for the world and its pleasures. 
I do care for them. I have enjoyed my life in 
the last three weeks more than I thought it pos- 
sible that life could be enjoyed. I fear that I 
have an infinite capacity for frivolity. And yet 
I shall be proud to surrender all these things for 
the love of the man I have chosen.” 

‘*The man you have chosen!” repeated Mrs. 
Chevenix, with a shiver. ‘‘ My dearest Lizzie, 
is there not a shade of indelicacy in the very 

hrase ?” 

**T can't help that,” answered Elizabeth, cool- 
ly: ‘*I know that I did choose him. I chose 
him out from all creation for the lord of my life, 
worshiped him in secret when I thought he was 
indifferent to me; should have died of a broken 
heart, I believe, or at any rate of mortification 
and disappointment, if he had never returned my 
Tove.” 

This was a bold declaration intended to ex- 
tinguish Aunt Chevenix at once and forever. 

**My poor child,” said the matron, shaking 
her head with a deploring air, ‘‘ I am inexpress- 
ibly grieved to hear you speak in that wild man- 
ner of such a person as your father’s curate. A 
man in that position can not afford to be loved 
in that exaggerated way. A grande passion is 
out of keeping among people with limited in- 
comes, and their career to make in the world. 
With people of established position it is differ- 
ent, of course; and though I might smile at such 
an infatuation, were you to entertain it for Lord 
Paulyn, I could hardly disapprove. You and he 
would be as far removed from the vulgar herd 
of engaged persons as a prince and princess in a 
fairy tale, and might safely indulge in some lit- 
tle extravagance.” 

**You need fear very little extravagance on 
my part if Lord Paulyn were my accepted lover,” 
answered Elizabeth, with a cynical laugh. ‘‘ Im- 
agine any one mated to that prosaic being, with 
his slang and his stable talk !” 

**In spite of those small drawbacks—which, 
after all, are natural to his youth and open-heart- 
ed disposition—I believe him to be capable of a 
most devoted attachment. I have seen him gaze 
at you, Elizabeth, in a way that made my blood 
run cold, when I considered that you were capa- 
ble of trampling upon such a heart for the sake 
of a Scotch curate. However, I will say noth- 
ing,” concluded Mrs. Chevenix, with heroism, 
after having said all she wanted to say. 

In half an hour the two ladies were dressed 
and on their way to Fulham, Elizabeth envel- 
oped in a fleecy cloud of whiteness, with gleams 
of lustrous mauve here and there among her dra- 
pery, and a mauve feather in her white chip hat, 
gloves faultless, parasol a gem: a toilet whose 
finishing touches had been furnished by the well- 
filled purse of Mrs. Chevenix. The matron her- 
self was resplendent in gray silk ‘and an im 
ing blue bonnet. They had put on their richest 
armor for the encounter with Mrs. Cinqmars, a 
lady who spent her life in trying to dress down 
her acquaintance, 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


WE regret to announce the death, on the 10th 
of March, in New York city, of Professor Joun 
Torrey, Assayer of the United States Assay-of- 
fice in this city, and the Nestor of botanical sci- 
ence in America. 

Born in 1798 in New York, he was one of the 
first to organize the New York Lyceum of Nat- 
ural History, and during the entire period of its 
active usefulness he was one of its ardent sup- 
periete and most valued contributors. One of 

is earliest botanical efforts was the publication 
of a catalogue of the plants growing within 
thirty miles of New York, and in 1834 he com- 
menced his Flora of the Northern United States. 
After his association with Professor Asa Gray 
this grew, in 1838, into The Flora of North Amer- 
tca, a work which was extended over a consid- 
erable number of families, and which is even yet 
a ated work of reference. 

e great work upon the Natural Hieto: 

the State of New York embraced in its sorte 





work upon botany by Professor TORREY; and 
both separately and in connection with Dr. 
Gray he published numerous reports upon va- 
rious collections made by Fremont and others, 
some of which were published by the Smithso- 
nian Institution, and others in the various vol- 
umes of government documents. 

Dr. TORREY was almost as well known in the 
de ents of chemistry and mineralogy as in 
that of botany, and numerous papers from his 
pen relating to these subjects are on record. 

Dr. TORREY was made Professor of Chemistry 
at West Point in 1824, in which position he con- 
tinued until 1827, when he left to take charge 
of the —. of chemistry and botany in 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons in New 
York, which he held until 1854. From 1828 to 
1851 he also exercised the function of Professor 
of Chemistry at Princeton College. Upon the 
establishment of the Assay-office in New York, 
in 1853, he was appointed Assayer, an office which 
he held until the day of his death. Professor 
TORREY was also deeply interested in Columbia 
College, and did much toward giving character 
to it, and extending its usefulness. His very 
extensive and valuable herbarium, embracing 
specimens not only from North America, but 
abo from other parts of the world, was present- 
ed by him, some time before his death, to that 
institution. 

For the purpose of more fully carrying out 
the law of Congress in reference to the propaga- 
tion of useful food fishes in the rivers and lakes 
of the United States, the United States Commis- 
sioner of Fish and Fisheries made arrangements 
with Mr. N. W. CLark to hatch out several hun- 
dred thousand white-fish eggs at his establish- 
ment at Clarkston, Michigan, with the special 
object of transferring them, in due season, to 
the waters of California. 

At the proper time, in February last, two hun- 
dred thousand were carefully packed and 
forwarded to California; but, for some unex- 
plained reason, they were nearly all dead on 
their arrival. In no way discouraged by this 
experience, the Commissioner directed the ship- 
ment of a second lot of two hundred thousand 
eggs, which arrived in good condition, and the 
greater number have since hatched out at the 
State hatching establishment on Clear Lake, into 
which body of water they will be put at the 
right time. 

r. LIvIncsTon Stone, Deputy United States 
Fish Commissioner, who has been in California 
during the t winter in the discharge of his 
functions, aided the California State Commis- 
sioners in preparing the hatching house on 
Clear Lake for the reception of the eggs, and 
the work has been mainly done there under his 
direction. The feasibility of shipping the eggs 
of white-fish over so great a distance has now 
been satisfactorily solved, and there will proba- 
bly be no difficulty in carrying on this work to 
any desirable extent. Mr. Stone has returned 
to the East with a view of procuring living black 
bass, eels, perch, and lobsters, which he will take 
back to California in a few weeks, in a special 
car arranged expressly for the purpose. 

The California Commissioners appear to be 
fully alive to the interests involved in the mul- 
tiplication of the food fishes in their State, and 
seem disposed to leave no method untried to ac- 
complish this desirable object. 





It is said that among the last acts of Professor 
TYNDALL before leaving New York on his re- 
turn to England was an engagement to superin- 
tend the construction, for the Signal-office, of 
some electrical apparatus for making regular 
observations of the atmospheric electricity. We 
infer from this that General Myer is fully aware 
of the important advances that have been made 
of late in this science, and especially by the 
English electricians. It will be considered a 
highly important addition to meteorological 
studies if the Signal Service is able to success- 
fully put in practice the system of “electrical 
= proposed by Sir WILLIAM Tomson in 





In compliance with the act of incorporation, 
the report of the National Academy of Sciences 
for the year 1872 was presented by Professor 
Henry, the president, to Congress, and lately 
printed. It is occupied principally by a state- 
ment of the original law organizing the Academy 
and the steps taken under the recent act of 
Congress as to the number of members, and in- 
cludes also the amended constitution of 1872, 
and the list of y rs presented at the Washing- 
ton meetings of April, 1871, and April, 1872, and 
of those at the meeting of November 21 at Cam- 


bridge. 


The astronomers cf this country will be in- 
terested to learn that the Senate has confirmed 
the persons nominated by the Secretary of the 
Navy to the four vacant professorships of mathe- 
matics created by the action of Congress in 1872. 
Of these new professors it is to be expected that 
one or more, and possibly all, will be assigned 
to duty at the Naval Observatory, as that insti- 
tution has for some years labored under the dis- 
advantage of having a too limited force of ob- 
servers and computers. Professor HOLDEN, one 
of the new officers, has resigned his position as 
Lieutenant of United States Engineers to enter 
upon his new duties. 








According to a writer in The Academy, there 
are four vast areas which have never been tray- 
ersed by civilized man, and which, among them, 
constitute about one-seventeenth of the whole 
area of the globe. Of*these the greatest is the 
antarctic region, the extent of which is about 
seventy-five times that of Great Britain. The 
second lies about the north pole; the third is 
in Central Africa; and the fourth in Western 
Australia. The south polar region referred to 
is almost conterminous with the antarctic circle, 
to which the nearest &pproach was made b 
Ross in February, 1842, in latitude 78° 10, sout 
of New Zealand. The nearest approach to the 
centre of the on at the nort le was by 
Parry, in latitude 81° 45’, north of pitzbergen, 
in July, 1827. 

The unexplored African area (which promises 
mest interesting results, from its variety of ani- 
mal and vegetable life, and its peculiarities in 
an ethnological point of view) reaches on the 
west very closely to the coast, and it is only near 
the equator that it has been driven inland, at 


wai River reached by WALKER in the last-men- 
tioned year. The settled parts of the coast-land 
of Angola give the boundary on the southwest. 
If the Livingstone Congo Expedition under 
Lieutenant GRANDY be smccesstal, it will pen- 
etrate to the very heart of this unknown space ; 
and it is hoped that this, together with the Ger- 
man Congo Expedition, will secure important 
results. The preparations for the latter are well 
advanced, and it is stated that Dr. Frxscn, the 
eminent ornithologist connected with the Bre- 
men Museum, will accompany the party in the 
“pe of zoologist. 

n Australia the great unknown desert region 
lies to the west of the track explored from south 
to north by SrvarT in 1861, and which now 
forms the line of telegraphic communication 
across that continent. The areas of these un- 
known regions of the globe are estimated, ap- 
proximately, at about 11,600,000 square miles, 





The Geographical Society of St. Petersburg 
has lately undertaken a new exploration of Rus- 
sian territory in addition to those already car- 
ried on under its auspices. For this purpose 
the sections of mathematical and physical ge- 
ography presented to the councils of the Socie- 
ty in October last a programme of an expedi- 
tion having for its object the geographical and 
reological expedition to the Olenek and the 
Touer Tunguska. It is propgsed to intrust the 
direction of the expedition to Mr. TcHEKANOOS- 
KY, the programme having been drawn up by 
Mr. T. ScHMIDT, who is already favorably known 
in connection with similar enterprises. 

The plan consists in a minute exploration of 
the area between the lower affluents of the Yen- 
isei and the Lena, embracing the basin of the 
river Olenek, which represents an important de- 
ficiency in the known portion of Eastern Sibe- 
ria. Two years will be occupied in the explora- 
tion. During the first the expedition will de- 
scend the Lower Tunguska, and will reach Ir- 
kutsk by the Yenisei. ;During the second year 
it expects to reach the sources of the Olenek 
by sledges, to descend that river to its mouth, 
and then cross over to the Lena, and return by 
this river to Irkutsk. 





The Archimandrite PaLLapivs, who has al- 
ready sent many interesting facts relative to the 
geography and internal condition of the Chinese 
empire to the Geographical Society of St. Peters- 
burg, has lately forwarded to it a collection of 
ancient Chinese, Japanese, and Corean coins, as 
well as a copy of an inscription of a tdmular 
stone which he found near Tourdane, in the 
southern part of the Oussouri country. Some 
of these coins, according to PaLLapivs, belong 
to a period 175 B.c. 





An important movement has just been made 
in Great Britain, looking toward the assumption 
on the part of the government, of the care o 
the numerous monuments of prehistoric times 
found in different parts of the British Islands, 
and variously known as cromlechs, dolmens, 
earth-works, mounds, cairns, etc. Some of these 
(Stonehenge, for instance) are celebrated the 
world over on account of their magnitude and 
general interest, while numerous others of great- 
er or less importance have a local history and 
consideration. It has been a source of much re- 
gret that these objects have been disappearing 
with great rapidity, the stone being broken up 
for building purposes, and the earth-works razed 
by the operations of the farmer, and otherwise. 

As the only means of preventing these injuries, 
Sir Joun Luspock has introduced a bill into the 
present Parliament, with a fair prospect of its be- 
coming alaw. It is proposed to place the monu- 
ments referred to in charge of a body of Commis- 
sioners, who are for the principal part high pub- 
lic functionaries, and three of them to be named 
by the Crown. They are to have charge of cer- 
tain monuments specified, but with the provi- 
sion that others not indicated may, with the 
permission of the Treasury, be brought under 
their control. When that has been done, any 
injury or damage to the monuments will be 
treated as malicious injury, and become penal, 
unless the written permission of the Commission- 
ers has been obtained, or they have declined to 
purchase either the monument itself or a pow- 
er to restrain the owner or occupier of it from 
infoeing it during a certain period of years. 

he Commissioners are empowered to purchase 
the freehold or other estate in any monument, 
and rights of way for the public to it, as well as 
to exercise the power of restraint from injury. 
The amount of compensation to be awarded, un- 
der either head, is to be determined under an ex- 
isting act of Parliament, but the money for the 
same must be appropriated directly from the 
Treasury. When will any such steps be taken 
by the general government of the United States 
for the preservation of the many ancient mounds, 
earth-works, and other prehistoric antiquities of 
the United States? 





The Imperial Archeological Commission of 
St. Petersburg has lately published a second 
livraison of its magnificent work upon the an- 
tiquities of the Scythia of Heroporvus. This 
embraces a large number of figures of prehis- 
toric instruments obtained in the mounds and 
other localities in the steppes of the Black Sea. 





It is asserted by high authority that a single 
trout, in increasing in weight from the newly 
born stage to one pound, or from one pound to 
Fgh agen will require fifty pounds of flesh 
for the operation; while much is wasted, the 
greater part is eaten. With a large number of 
fish the waste is less. It is estimated, however, 
that a thousand trout of one pound each can be 
brought to a weight of two pounds each at an 
expenditure of about 12,000 pounds of flesh. 
Horse-meat is principally used for this purpose 
in Europe, on account of its greater cheapness. 





It is to be hoped that the measures proposed 
to be taken for the _—— of the seals of 
the northern part of the European seas, espe- 
cially in the neighborhood of Spitzbergen, may 
be extended to the North Atlantic also, as the 
seal fishery in the American waters is prosecu- 
ted on a 1 r scale than that from the oppo- 
site coast. t the present time twenty steamers 
are about starting from Newfoundland, all prop- 
erly equipped ; and if the same methods of reck- 
less destruction which have prevailed for two 
years are allowed to go on a few years longer, 





the extremities of Du CHAILLv’s journeys .of 
1865 and 1866, and by the high point of the Ogo- | 


we shall be in danger of having the seal become 
as much of a natural curiosity as the Great Auk. 





A 


THE METHODIST POOK CONCERN 
EXHIBIT. 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE 
BALTIMORE CONFERENCE. 

Your committee find, on examination of the 
reports of the Book Concern submitted to them 
for the years 1871 and 1872, large differences in 
the estimated values of real estate and merchan- 
dise, without any explanation from the Book 
Committee. 

To give the Conference a clear understanding 
of these differences, we present the following 
comparative statements : 

In 1872—Real Estate—One undivided \ of 


oo y, 805 Broadway.........+e0--0+s ,000 00 
In 1871—Real Estate—One undivided}X of 

property, 805 Broadway. ........0+.0++6+ _ 717,994 18 

Pe Rectnsasscncisucssasetsdeen $117,904 13 


In 1872—Buildings and Lotse—Mulberry and 
Mott streets 
In 1871—Buildings and Lots 
Mott streets 






ih Sic tdentewekensaxsvenaendabs 
In 1871—Buildings and Lots—San Fraucis- 
i Sill 6 scnnccecccosave iwounes 
Ee ae eee 
Aggregate difference in Real Estate be- 
tween 1871 and 1872......... 


48,000 00 
$15,000 00 


$160,904 13 

Of merchandise we can give no definite state- 
ment, but the aggregate difference of real estata 
and merchandise is as follows : 


eM Te ass sapekanneesnenn $1,850,318 50 
re 1,646,590 33 
Difference. ..... icbcaenciaodia: eilnesadia $208,720 17 

The Net Capital of 1871 is reported as... $1,055,179 57 
= - 1872 = ony 794,175 17 
NNO «snc cantkccdicncstacies $261,004 40 


In the report of 1872 there is no statement 
made of profits or losses, which, in the judg- 
ment of your committee, is entirely unsatisfac- 
tory. We therefore respectfully request the 
Book Committee hereafter, in their annual state- 
ments, to give to the Conferences an exhibit of 
profits and losses, and the reason for the differ- 
ence between the estimated value of assets in the 
reports of 1871 and 1872. 

Jos. France, Chairman, 
Rosegt N. Brown, Secretary. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Bunsen read somewhere that the Chinese tell the 
time of day by examining eed ge of a cat’s eye, and 
he began to carry a cat around with him in his over- 
coat pocket with the intention to yank her out by the 
tail whenever he desired to ascertain the hour. But 
he carries a watch now. Apart from the fact that the 
cat used to yow! and spit and charge around in an un- 
comfortable manner in his pocket, the first time Bun- 
sen dragged her out to examine her eyes she clawed 
furrows an inch deep in his face, and carried on so 
poe. that he thought it better to drop her and 

unt up a place where they sold arnica plaster and 
salve. 


“I die game,” as the partridge said when he was 
shot. 








A hop in your walk is a halt, but a dance upon noth- 
ing isa halter. A deal of gold may be a plum, bata 
dealer in lead isa plumber. You may sometimes put 
sauce into a oe you should always put a cup into 
asaucer. You're a fool if you’re a walker ina poet 
you're a philosopher if you ponder in your walk. A 
cough makes you wheezy in the chest, but of the chest 
ke can easily make a coffer. A steel is what makes a 

—_ sharp, but a blade that makes a sharper is a 
stealer. 





An atracuEp Covriz—The shells of an oyster. 
—_— 

When a citizen of Louisville can not procure the 
real old Bourbon to irrigate his alimentary canal, he 
steals an old whisky barrel and splits it up into small 
pieces, which he chews as he would licorice root. A 
well-soaked barre] stave is equal to two drinks, and a 
bung-hole affords sustenance for a week. 

eudiliiies. 


When is it right to take any one in ?—When it rains. 














For what port is a man bound during courtship ?— 
Bound to Havre. 





An old woman accosted two gentlemen in Quincy 
Market, Boston, one day, with the following negative 
inquiry: ‘‘Gentlemen, you hain’t none on you seen 
nothing of no snuff-box nowhere round here no time 
to-day, with no snuff in it, hain’t yer?” They said, 
“Yes, they hadn’t neither.” 





A lady who recently made a cali at one of our most 
fashionable residences was somewhat astonished by 
the servant, a new importation, replying to her in- 
quiry if the mistress of the house was at home, “‘ Well, 
leddy, dunnow, but yez can give me yer ticket [card], 
an’ Th see if they'll be lettin’ yer come into the par- 
lors.” ‘ 





A youre Woman's Conunperm.—Who is our favorite 
Roman hero ?—Answer; Marius. 





A colored clergyman in Philadelphia recentl ve 
notice as follows from the pulpit, ‘* There will be fi 
four days’ meeting every evening this week except 
Wedn y afternoon.” 
2———— 
inatice wound up 4 marriage by saying, 
mAs —_ you to the county jail for thirty 
days.” He was thinking of another case. 
—— 
«Sambo, what is dar dat nebber was, nebber can be, 
and nebber will be?” “I dunno, Cesar; I gibs it 
mm * Why, chile, a monuse’s nest in & Cal's ear, 





A Worp to tar Wisr—Keep 60. 
nail ctiimaeampasi 


When {s a young lady like 8 music-book ?—When 
she is full of airs. 





_——— 

h old fellow who owns more houses than any 
o. =o Toledo was waited upon by a committee 
for a subscription to rebuild the fence about the ceme- 
reply was characteristic as well as humor- 


tery. His 
“Gentlemen, I have always made it a rale in my 
business never to make any repairs until the tenants 


began to complain.” 





If you chould love yous nena, stat wae you 60? 
—Take the first one turns up. 


“Silence! silence!” cried the judge, In great wrath. 
“ Here we have decided half a dozen cases this morn- 
ing, and I have not heard a word of one of them!” 











Most men like to see themselves in 7 Ladies 
like to see themselves in silks and velve 
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MY APRIL LOVE. 
Aw April maiden is my love! 
So full of. moods is she, 
I hardly know, to tell the truth, 
Which mood most pleaseth me. 
Her smiles are as bewildering 
As April's sunniest day— 
So tender, I am fain to wish 
They ne'er may pass away. 


But if my love doth charm me so 
When she with mirth o’erfiows, 

How can I tell the strange sweet spell 
Her sadness o'er me throws? 

Like violets bathed in morning dew 
Her dear eyes seem to be: 

And then I think she’s dearer yet 
Than e’er before to me! 


All smiles and tears, my little love 
Is like an April day, 

For sunshine giveth place to clouds, 
$y sunbeams chased away. 

Ah me! which mood doth please me most 
I fear will ne'er be known; 

_ But what care I, since in them all 

Her heart is still my own! 


(Continned from No. 850, page 312.) : 
THE PARISIANS. 
By EDWARD BULWER (LORD LYTTON), 
Avruor or “ Pena,” “Tue Caxtons,” “Tue Last 


oF Tar Banons,” “My Nover,” “Tue 
Comino Race,” Ereo., Ere. 





BOOK FIFTH. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tne next day at noon M. Louvier was clos- 
eted in his study with M. Gandrin. 

‘* Yes,” cried Louvier, ‘‘ I have behaved very 
handsomely to the beau Marguis. No one can 
say to the contrary.” 

**'True.” answered Gandrin. ‘‘ Besides the 
easy terms for the transfer of the mortgages, 
that free bonus of 1000 louis is a generous and 
noble act of munificence.” 

‘*Is it not! and my youngster has already 
begun to do with it as I meant and expected. 
-He has taken a fine apartment; he has bought 
a coupé and horses; he has placed himself in the 
hands of the Chevalier de Finisterre; he is en- 
tered at the Jockey Club. WParbleu, the 1000 
louis will be soon gone.” 

** And then?” 

** And then!—why, he will have tasted the 
sweets of Parisian life. He will think with dis- 
gust of the vieux manoir, He can borrow no 
more. I must remain sole mortgagee, and I 
shall behave as handsomely in buying his es- 
tates as I have behaved in increasing his in- 
come.” 

Here a clerk entered and said ‘‘ that a mon- 
sieur wished to see M. Louvier for a few min- 
utes, in private, on urgent business.” 

** Tell him to send in his card.” 

**He has declined to do so, but states that 
he has already the honor of your acquaintance.” 

‘* A writer in the press, perhaps; or is he an 
artist ?” 

**T have not seen him before, monsieur, but 
he has the air trés comme il faut.” 
** Well, you may admit him. 
tain vou longer, my dear Gandrin, 

ages tomadame. Bonjour.” 

Louvier bowed out M. Gandrin, and then 
rubbed his hands complacently. He was in high 
spirits. ‘‘Aha, my dear Marquis, thou art in 
my trap now. Would it were thy father in- 
stead,” he muttered, chucklingly, and then took 
his stand on his hearth; with his back to the fire- 
Jess grate. ‘There entered a gentleman, exceed- 
ingiy well dressed—dressed according to the fash- 
ion, but still as became one of ripe middle age, not 
desiring to pass for younger than he was, 

He was tall, with a kind of lofty ease in his 
air and his movements; not slight of frame, but 
spare enough to disguise the strength and endur- 
ance which belong to sinews and thews of steel, 
freed from all superfluous flesh, broad across the 
shoulders, thin in the flanks. His dark hair had 
in youth been luxuriant in thickness and curl; 
it was now clipped short, and had become bare 
at the temples, but it still retained the lustre of its 
color and the crispness of its ringlets. He wore 
neither beard nor mustache, and the darkness 
of his hair was contrasied by a clear fairness of 
complexion, healthful, though somewhat pale, 
and eyes of that rare gray tint which has in it 
no shade of blue—peculiar eyes, which give a 
very distinct character to the face. The man 
must have been singularly handsome in youth ; 
he was handsome still, though probably in his 
forty-seventh or forty-eighth year, doubtless a 
very ditferent kind of comeliness. The form of 
the features and the contour of the face were 
those that suit the rounded beauty of the Greek 
outline, and such beauty would naturally have 
been the attribute of the countenance in earlier 
days. But the cheeks were now thin, and with 
lines of care ot sorrow between nostril and lip, 
so that the shape of the face seemed lengthened, 
and the features had become more salient. 

a ne greet at his visitor with a vague idea 
emo nd we dhe n him before, and could not re- 
tere or when; but, at all events, he 


recognized at the first glance a man of rank and 
of the great world 


“6 


I will not de- 
My hom- 


Pray be seated sieur t”” : 
wise — soon teur!” he said, resum- 
The visitor obeyed the invitation with a ve 
graceful bend of his head, drew his chair near o 
the financier’s, stretched his limbs with the ease 
of a man making himself at home, and fixing 


his calm bright eyes quietly on Louvier, said, 
with a bland smile, 

‘* My dear old friend, do you not remember 
me? You are less altered than I am.” 

Louvier stared hard and long; his lip fell, his 
cheek paled, and at last he faltered out, ‘‘ Ciel! 
is it possible! Victor—the Vicomte de Mau- 
léon ?” 

‘* At your service, my dear Louvier.” 

There was a pause; the financier was evident- 
ly confused and embarrassed, and not less evi- 
dently the visit of the ‘‘ dear old friend” was un- 
welcome. 

** Vicomte,” he said at last, ‘‘this is indeed 
a surprise ; I thought you had long since quitted 
Paris for good.” 

“** T’homme propose,’ etc. I have returned, 
and mean to enjoy the rest of my days in the 
metropolis of the Graces and the Pleasures. 
What though we are not so young as we were, 
Louvier—we have more vigor in us than the new 
generation; and though it may no longer befit 
us to renew the gay carousals of old, life has 
still excitements as vivid for the social tempera- 
ment and ambitious mind. Yes, the roi des 
viveurs returns to Paris for a more solid throne 
than he filled before.” 

** Are you serious ?” 

** As serious as the French gayety will permit 
one to be.” 

‘* Alas, M. le Vicomte! Can you flatter your- 
self that you will regain the society you have 
quitted, and the name you have—” 

Louvier stopped short; something in the Vi- 
comte’s eye daunted him. 

‘*The name I have laid aside for convenience 
of travel. Princes travel incognito, and so may 
a simple genti/homme. ‘ Regain my place in so- 
ciety,’ say you? Yes; it is not that which 
troubles me.” 

‘* What does ?” 

‘*'The consideration whether on a very modest 
income I can be sufficiently esteemed for myself 
to render that society more pleasant than ever. 
Ah, mon cher! why recoil? why so frightened ? 
Do you think I am going to ask you for money ? 
Have I ever done so since we parted? and did I 
ever do so before without repaying you? Bah! 
you roturiers are worse than the Bourbons. You 
never learn nor unlearn, ‘Fors non mutat 
genus.” . 

The magnificent millionnaire, accustomed to 
the homage of grandees fi®m the Faubourg and 
lions from the Chaussée d’Antin, rose to his feet 
in superb wrath, less at the taunting words than 
at the haughtiness of mien with which they were 
uttered. 

** Monsieur, I can not permit you to address 
me in that tone. Do you mean to insult me?” 

**Certainly not. ‘Tranquillize your nerves, re- 
seat yourself, and listen. Reseat yourself, I say.” 

Louvier dropped into his chair. 

‘*No,” resumed the Vicomte, politely, ‘I do 
not come here to insult you, neither do I come 
to ask money; I assume that I am in my rights 
when I ask M. Louvier what has become of 
Louise Duval ?” 





* Louise Duval! I know nothing about her.” 

**Possibly not now; but you did know her 
well enough, when we two parted, to be a candi- 
date for her hand. You did know her enough 
to solicit my good offices in promotion of your 
suit; and you did, at my advice, quit Paris to 
seek her at Aix-la-Chapelle.” 

‘* What! have you, M. de Mauléon, not heard 
news of her since that day ?” 

“*T decline to accept your question as an an- 
swer to mine. You went to Aix-la-Chapelle ; 
you saw Louise Duval; at my urgent request 
she condescended to accept your hand.” 

**No, M. de Mauléon, she did not accept my 
hand. I did not even see her. The day before 
I arrived at Aix-la-Chapelle she had left it—not 
alone—left it with her lover.” 

“Her lover! You do not mean the miserable 
Englishman who—” 

‘* No Englishman,” interrupted Louvier, fierce- 
ly. ‘* Enough that the step she took placed an 
eternal barrier between her and myself. I have 
never even sought to hear of her since that day. 
Vicomte, that woman was the one love of my 
life. I loved her, as you must have known, to 
folly—to madness. And how was my love re- 
quited? Ah! you open a very deep wound, M. 
le Vicomte.” . 

**Pardon me, Louvier; I did not give you 
credit for feelings so keen and so genuine, nor 
did I think myself thus easily affected by mat- 
ters belonging to a past life so remote from the 
present. For whom did Louise forsake you ?” 

‘*Tt matters not—he is dead.” 

“*T regret to hear that; I might have avenged 
you.” 

“*T need no one to avenge my wrong. Let 
this pass.” 

** Not yet. Louise, vou say, fled with a se- 
ducer? So proud as she was, I can scarcely be- 
lieve it.” 

“Oh, it was not with a roturier she fled; her 
pride would not have allowed that.” 

‘* He must have deceived her somehow. 
she continue to live with him ?” 

“That question, at least, I can answer; for 
though I lost all trace of her life, his life was 
pretty well known to me till its end; and a very 
few months after she fled he was enchained to 
another. Let us talk of her no more.” 

** Ay, ay,” muttered De Mauléon, ‘‘ some dis- 
graces are not to be redeemed, and therefore not 
to be discussed. To me, though a relation, 
Louise Duval was but little known, and after 
what you tell me, I-can not dispute your right to 
say, ‘talk of her no more.’ You loved her, and 
she wronged you. My poor Louvier, pardon 
me if I made an old wound bleed afresh.” 

These words were said with a certain pathetic 
tenderness; they softened Louvier toward the 
speaker. 


Did 











hand over his brow. as i te dismis. fron. hi 

aind « yain“a an. obtrusive tl.onght; then, 
with a -hanged expression of count2n-.-e—an 
expression frank and winning—with voice and 
with manner in which no vestige remained of 
the irony or the haughtiness with which he had 
resented the frigidity of his reception, he drew 
his chair still nearer to Louvier’s, and resumed : 
‘*Qur situations, Paul Louvier, are much changed 
since we two became friends. I then could say, 
‘Open, sesame,’ to whatever recesses, forbidden to 
vulgar footsteps, the adventurer whom I took by 
the hand might wish to explore. In those days 
my heart was warm ; I liked you, Louvier—hon- 
estly liked you. I think our personal acquaint- 
ance commenced in some gay gathering of young 
viveurs, whose behavior to you offended my sense 
of good-breeding ?” 

Louvier colored, and muttered inaudibly. 

De Mauléon continued: ‘‘I felt it due to you 
to rebuke their incivilities, the more so as you 
evinced on that occasion your own superiority in 
sense and temper, permit me to add, with no lack 
of becoming spirit.” 

Louvier bowed his head, evidently gratified. 

** From that day we became familiar. If any 
obligation to me were incurred, you would not 
have been slow to return it. On more than 
one occasion when I was rapidly wasting money 
—and money was plentiful with you—you gen- 
erously offered me your purse. On more than 
one occasion I accepted the offer; and you would 
never have asked repayment if I had not insisted 
onrepaying. Iwas no less grateful for your aid.” 

Louvier made a movement as if to extend his 
hand, but he checked the impulse. 

‘*There was another attraction which drew 
me toward you. I recognized in your charac- 
ter a certain power in sympathy with that power 
which I imagined lay dormant in myself, and not 
to be found among the freluquets and Lions who 
were my more habitual associates. Do you not 
remember some hours of serious talk we have had 
together when we lounged in the Tuileries, or 
sipped our coffee in the garden of the Palais 
Royal—hours when we forgot that those were 
the haunts of idlers, and thought of the stormy 
actions affecting the history of the world of which 
they had been the scene—hours when I confided 
to you, as I confided to no other man, the ambi- 
tious hopes for the future which my follies in the 
present, alas! were hourly tending to frustrate ?” 

‘* Ay, I remember the star-lit night ; it was not 
in the gardens of the Tuileries nor in the Palais 
Royal—it was on the Pont de la Concorde, on 
which we had paused, noting the starlight on the 
waters, that you said, pointing toward the walls 
of the Corps Législatif, ‘ Paul, when I once gei 
into the Chamber, how long will it take me to 
become First Minister of France ?’” 

“Did I say so?—possibly; but I was too 
young then for admission to the Chamber, and 
I fancied I had so many years yet to spare in 
idle loiterings at the Fountain of Youth. Pass 
over these circumstances. You became in love 
with Louise. I told you her troubled history ; it 
did not diminish your love; and then I frankly 
favored your suit. You set out for Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle a day or two afterward—then fell the thun- 
der-bolt which shattered my existence—and we 
have never met again till this hour. You did 
not receive me kindly, Paul Louvier.” 

‘* But,” said Louvier, falteringly—‘‘ but since 
you refer to that thunder-bolt, you can not but 
be aware that—that—”’ 

‘*T was subjected to a calamny which I expect 
those who have known me as well as you did to 
assist me now to refute.” 

‘* Tf it be really a calumny.” 

** Heavens, man! could you ever doubt that ?” 
cried De Mauléon, with heat; ‘‘ ever doubt that 
I would rather have blown out my brains than 
allowed them even to conceive the idea of a crime 
so base ?” 

‘*Pardon me,” answered Louvier, meekly, 
“but I did not return to Paris for months 
after you had disappeared. My mind was un- 
settled by the news that awaited me at Aix; I 
sought to distract it by travel—visited Holland 
and England; and when I did return to Paris, 
all that I heard of your story was the darker side 
of it. I willingly listen to your own account. 
You never took, or at least never accepted, the 
Duchesse de "s jewels; and your friend M. 
de N-——— never sold them to one jeweler and 
obtained their substitutes in paste from another ?” 

The Vicomte made a perceptible effort to re- 
press an impulse of rage; then reseating himself 
in his chair, and with that slight shrug of the 
shoulder by which a Frenchman implies to him- 
self that rage would be out of place, replied, 
calmly, ‘‘M. de N did as you say, but, of 
course, not employed by me, nor with my know]- 
edge. Listen; the truth is this—the time has 
come to tell it. Before you left Paris for Aix I 
found myself on the brink of ruin. I had glided 
toward it with my characteristic recklessness— 
with that scorn of money for itself—that sanguine 
confidence in the favor of fortune which are vices 
common to every roi des viveurs. Poor mock 
Alexanders that we spendthrifts are in youth! 
we divide all we have among others, and when 
asked by some prudent friend, ‘ What have you 
left for your own share?’ answer, ‘Hope.’ I 
knew, of course, that my patrimony was rapid- 
ly vanishing; but then my horses were match- 
less. Ihad enough to last me for years on their 
chance of winning—of course they would win. 
But you may recollect when we parted that I 
was troubled—creditors’ bills before me, usurers’ 
bills too—and you, my dear Louvier, pressed on 
me your purse—were angry when I refused it. 
How could I accept? All my chance of repay- 
ment was in the speed of a horse. I believed in 
that chance for myself; but for a trustful friend, 
no. Ask your own heart, now—nay, I will not 
say heart—ask your own common-sense, whether 
a man who then put aside your purse—spend- 








After a short pause the Vicomte swept his | thrift, vaurien though he might be—was likely 


to stea or accept & wom.an’s jewels— Va, mon 
paure Louvier, again I say, ‘Fors non mutat 
genus.’ % 

Despite the repetition of he displeasing patri- 
cian motto, such reminiscences of his jsitor’s 
motley character—irregular, turbulent, the re- 
verse of severe, but, in its own loose way, grand- 
ly generous and grandly brave—struck both on 
the common-sense and the heart of the listener - 
and the Frenchman recognized the Frenchman, 
Louvier doubted Mauléon’s word no more, bowed 
his head, and said, ‘* Victor de Mauléon, I have 
wronged you—go on.” 

**On the day after you left for Aix came that 
horse-race on which my all depended: it was 
lost. Theloss absorbed the whole of my remain- 
ing fortune: it absorbed about 20,000 francs in 
excess, a debt of honor to De N , whom you 
called my friend: friend he was not; imitator, 
follower, flatterer, yes. Still I deemed him 
enough my friend to say to him, ‘Give me a 
little time to pay the money; I must sell my 
stud, or write to my only living relation from 
whom I have expectations.’ You remember that 
relation—Jacques de Mauléon, old and unmar- 
ried. By De N ’s advice I did write to my 
kinsman. Noanswer came; but what did come 
were fresh bills from creditors. I then calmly 
calculated my assets. The sale of my stud and 
effects might suffice to pay every sou that I owed, 
including my debt to De N—— ; but that was not 
quite certain—at all events, when the debts were 
paid I should be beggared. Well, you know, 
Louvier, what we Frenchmen are: how Nature 
has denied to us the quality of patience ; how in- 
voluntarily suicide presents itself to us when hope 
is lost—and suicide seemed to me here due to 
honor—viz., to the certain discharge of my lia- 
bilities—for the stud and effects of Victor de 
Mauléon, roi des viveurs, would command much 
higher prices if he died like Cato than if he ran 
away from his fate like Pompey. Doubtless De 
N—— guessed my intention from my words or 
my manner; but on the very day in which I had 
made all preparations for quitting the world from 
which sunshine had vanished I received in a 
blank envelope bank-notes amounting to 70,000 
francs, and the postmark on the envelope was 
that of the town of Fontainebleau, near to which 
lived my rich kinsman Jacques. I took it for 
granted that the sum came from him. Dis- 
pleased as he might have been with my wild 
career, still I was his natural heir. The sum 
sufficed to pay my debt to De N , to all cred- 
itors, and leave a surplus. My sanguine spirits 
returned. I would sell my stud; I would re- 
trench, reform, go to my kinsman as the pen- 
itent son. ‘The fatted calf would be killed, and 
I should wear purple yet. You understand that, 
Louvier ?” 

** Yes, yes; so like you. Go on.” 

** Now, then, came the thunder-bolt. Ah! in 
those sunny days you used to envy me for being 
so spoiled by women. The Duchesse de had 
conceived for me one of those romantic fancies 
which women without children, and with ample 
leisure for the waste of affection, do sometimes 
conceive for very ordinary men younger than 
themselves, but in whom they imagine they dis- 
cover sinners to reform or heroes to exalt. I 
had been honored by some notes from the Du- 
chesse, in which this sort of romance was owned. 
I had not replied to them encouragingly. In 
truth, my heart was then devoted to another— 
the English girl whom I had wooed as my wife 
—who, despite her parents’ retractation of their 
consent to our union when they learned how 
dilapidated were my fortunes, pledged herself 
to remain faithful to me, and wait for better 
days.” Again De Mauléon paused in suppressed 
emotion, and then went on, hurriedly: ‘‘ No, the 
Duchesse did not inspire me with guilty passion, 
but she did inspire me with an affectionate re- 
spect. I felt that she was by nature meant to 
be a great and noble creature, and was, never- 
theless, at that moment wholly misled from her 
right place among women by an illusion of mere 
imagination about a man who happened then to 
be very much talked about, and perhaps resem- 
bled some Lothario in the novels which she was 
always reading. We lodged, as you may re- 
member, in the same house.” 

**Yes, I remember. I remember how you 
once took me to a great ball given by the Du- 
chesse ; how handsome I thought her, though no 
longer young; and you say right—how I did 
envy you that night!” 

“From that night, however, the Duc, not un- 
naturally, became jealous. He reproved the 
Duchesse for her too amiable manner toward a 
mauvais sujet like myself, and forbade her in 
future to receive my visits. It was then that 
these notes became frequent and clandestine, 
brought to me by her maid, who took back my 
somewhat chilling replies. 

‘*But to proceed. In the flush of my high 
spirits, and in the insolence of magnificent ease 
with which I paid De N the trifle I owed him, 
something he said made my heart stand still. I 
told him that the money received had come from 
Jacques de Mauléon, and that I was going down 
to his house that day to thank him. He replied, 
‘Don’t go; it did not come from him.’ ‘It 
must; see the postmark of the envelope—Fon- 
tainebleau.’ ‘I posted it at Fontainebleau.’ 
‘You sent me the money—you!’ ‘Nay, that 
is beyond my means. Where it came from,’ 
said this misérable, ‘much more may yet come ;’ 
and then he narrated, with that cynicism so in 
vogue at Paris, how he had told the Duchesse 
(who knew him as my intimate associate) of my 
stress of circumstance, of his fear that I medi- 
tated something desperate; how she gave him 
the jewels to sell and to substitute ; how, in order 
to baffle my suspicion and frustrate my scruples, 
he had gone to Fontainebleau, and there posted 
the envelope containing the bank-notes, out of 
which he seenred for himself the payment he 
| deemed otherwise imperiled. De N——, having 
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made this confession, hurried down the stairs 
swiftly enough to save himself a descent by th¢ 
window. Do you believe me still? 

“Yes; you were always so hot-blooded, and 
De N—— so considerate of self, I believe you 
implicitly.” 

** Of course I did what any man would do—I 
wrote a hasty letter to the Duchesse, stating all 
my gratitude for an act of pure friendship so 
noble, urging also the reasons that rendered it 
impossible for a man of honor to profit by such 
an act. Unhappily, what had been sent was 
paid away ere I knew the facts, but I could not 
bear the thought of life till my debt to her was 
acquitted ; in short, Louvier, conceive for your- 
self the sort of letter which I—which any hon- 
est man—would write under circumstances so 
cruel.” 

‘*H'm!” grunted Louvier. - 

‘< Something, however, in my letter, conjoined 
with what De N- had told her as to my state of 
mind, alarmed this poor woman, who had deigned 
to take in me an interest so little deserved. Her 
reply, very agitated and incoherent, was brought 
to me by her maid, who had taken my letter, 
and by whom, as I before said, our correspond- 
ence had been of late carried on. In her reply 
she implored me to decide, to reflect on nothing 
till I had seen her; stated how the rest of her 
day was pre-engaged; and since to visit her 

openly had been made impossible by the Duc’s 
interdict, inclosed the key to the private entrance 
to her rooms, by which I could gain an interview 
with her at ten o'clock that night, an hour at 
which the Duc had informed her he should be 
out till late at his club. Now, however great 
the indiscretion which the Duchesse here com- 
mitted, it is due to her memory to say that I am 
convinced that her dominant idea was that I 
meditated self-destruction ; that no time was to 
be lost to save me from it; and for the rest she 
trusted to the influence which a woman’s tears 
and adjurations and reasonings have over even 
the strongest and hardest men. It is only one 
of those coxcombs in whom the world of fashion 
abounds who could have admitted a thought that 
would have done wrong to the impulsive, gener- 
ous, imprudent eagerness of a woman to be in 
time to save from death by his own hand a fel- 
low-being for whom she had conceived an inter- 
est. Iso construed her note. At the hour she 
named I admitted myself into the rooms by the 
key she sent. You know the rest: I was dis- 
covered by the Duc and by the agents of police 
in the cabinet in which the Duchesse’s jewels 
were kept. The key that admitted me into the 
cabinet was found in my possession.” 

De Mauléon’s voice here faltered, and he cov- 
ered his face with a convulsive hand. Almost in 
the same breath he recovered from visible sign of 
emotion, and went on, with a half laugh: 

**Ah! you envied me, did you, for being 
spoiled by the women? Enviable position, in- 
deed, was mine that night. The Duc obeyed 
the first impulse of his wrath. He imagined 
that I had dishonored him: he would dishonor 
me in return. Easier to his pride, too, a charge 
against the robber of jewels than against a fa- 
vored lover of his wife. But when I, obeying 
the first necessary obligation of honor, invented 
on the spur of the moment the story by which 
the Duchesse’s reputation was cleared from sus- 
picion, accused myself of a frantic passion and 
the trickery of a fabricated key, the Duc’s true 
nature of gentilhomme came back. He retracted 
the charge which he could scarcely even at the 
first blush have felt to be well founded; and as 
the sole charge left was simply that which men 
comme il faut do not refer to criminal courts and 
police investigations, I was left to make my bow 
unmolested, and retreat to my Own rooms, await- 
ing there such communications as the Duc might 
deem it right to convey to me on the morrow. 

** But on the morrow the Duc, with his wife 
and personal suit, quitted Paris en route for 
Spain ; the bulk of his retinue, including the of- 
fending abigail, was discharged; and, whether 
through these servants or through the police, 
the story before evening was in the mouth of 
every gossip in club or café—exaggerated, dis- 
torted, to my ignominy and shame. My detec- 
tion in the cabinet, the sale of the jewels, the sub- 
stitution of paste by De N ; who was known 
to be my servile imitator, and reputed to be my 
abject tool, all my losses on the turf, my debts 
—all these scattered fibres of flax were twisted 
together in a rope that would have hanged a dog 
with a much better name than mine. If some 
disbelieved that I could be a thief, few of those 
who should have known me best held me guilt- 
less of a baseness almost equal to that of theft— 
the exaction of profit from the love of a foolish 
woman.” 

**But you could have told your own tale, 
shown the letters you had received from the 
Duchesse, and cleared away every stain on your 
honor.” 

‘** How ?—shown her letters, ruined her char- 
acter, even stated that she had caused her jewels 
to be sold for the uses of a young roué / Ah, no, 
Louvier. I would rather have gone to the gal- 
leys!” 

**H'm!” grunted Louvier again. 

**The Duc generously gave me better means 
of righting myself. Three days after he quitted 
Paris I received a letter from him, very politely 
written, expressing his great regret that any 
words implying the suspicion too monstrous and 
absurd to need refutation should have escaped 
him in the surprise of the moment; but stating 
that since the offense I had owned was one that 
he could not overlook, he was under the necessi- 
ty of asking the only reparation I could make. 
hat if it ‘deranged’ me to quit Paris, he would 
return to it for the purpose required; but that 
if I would give him the additional satisfaction 
of suiting his convenience, he should prefer to 
await my arrival at Bayonne, where he was de- 
tained by the indisposition of the Duchesse.” 











*¢ You have still that letter?” asked Louvier, 
quickly. 

** Yes; with other more important documents 
constituting what I may call my piéces justijica- 
tives. 

**T need not say that I replied, stating the 
time at which I should arrive at Bayonne, and 
the hotel at which I should await the Duc’s 
command. Accordingly I set out that same 
day, gained the hotel named, dispatched to the 
Duc the announcement of my arrival, and was 
considering how I should obtain a second in 
some officer quartered in the town—for my sore- 
ness and resentment at the marked coldness of 
my former acquaintances at Paris had forbidden 
me to seek a second among any of that faithless 
number—when the Duc himself entered my 
room. Judge of my amaze at seeing him in 
person ; judge how much greater the amaze be- 
came when he advanced, with a grave but cor- 
dial smile, offering me his hand! 

** *M. de Mauléon,’ said he, ‘since I wrote to 
you, facts have become known to me which 
would induce me rather to ask your friendship 
than call on you to defend your life. Madame 
la Duchesse has been seriously ill since we left 
Paris, and I refrained from all explanations 
likely to add to thé hysterical excitement under 
which she was suffering. It is only this day 
that her mind became collected, and she herself 
then gave me her entire confidence. Monsieur, 
she insisted on my reading the letters that you 
addressed to her. ‘Those letters, monsieur, suf- 
fice to prove your innocence of any design against 
my peace. The Duchesse has so candidly avow- 
ef her own indiscretion, has so clearly established 
the distinction between indiscretion and guilt, 
that I have granted her my pardon with a light- 
ened heart, and a firm belief that we shall be 
happier together than we have been yet.’ 

‘*The Due continued his journey the next 
day, but he. subsequently honored me with two 
or three letters, written as friend to friend, and 
in which you will find repeated the substance of 
what I have stated him to say by word of mouth.” 

“ But why not then have returned to Paris? 
Such letters, at least, you might have shown, and 
in braving your calumniators you would have 
soon lived them down.” 

* You forget that Iwas a ruined man. When, 
by the sale of my horses, etc., my debts, includ- 
ing what was owed to the Duchesse, and which 
I remitted to the Duc, were discharged, the bal- 
ance left to me would not have maintained me a 
week at Paris. Besides, I felt so sore, so indig- 
nant. Paris and the Parisians had become to 
me so hateful. And to crown all, that girl, that 
English girl whom I had so loved, on whose 
fidelity I had so counted—well, I received a let- 
ter from her, gently but coldly bidding me fare- 
well forever. I do not think she believed me 
guilty of theft, but doubtless the offense I had 
confessed, in order to save the honor of the 
Duchesse, could but seem to her all-sufficient! 
Broken in spirit, bleeding at heart to the very 
core, still self-destruction was no longer to be 
thought of. I would not die till I could once 
more lift up my head as Victor de Mauléon.” 

‘* What then became of you, my poor Victor ?” 

** Ah! that is a tale too long for recital. I 
have played so many parts that I am puzzled to 
recognize my own identity with the Victor de 
Mauléon whose name I abandoned. I have 
been a soldier in Algeria, and won my cross on 
the field of battlhe—that cross and my colonel’s 
letter are among my piéces justificatives. I have 
been a gold-digger in California, a speculator in 
New York, of late in callings obscure and hum- 
ble. But in all my adventures, under whatever 
name, I have earned testimonials of probity, could 
manifestations of so vulgar a virtue be held of 
account by the enlightened people of Paris. I 
come now to a close. The Vicomte de Mauléon 
is about to reappear in Paris, and the first to 
whom he announces that sublime avatar is Paul 
Louvier. When settled in some modest apart- 
ment, I shall place in your hands my pieces jus- 
tificatives. 1 shall ask you to sammon my sur- 
viving relations or connections, among which are 
the Counts de Vandemar, Beauvilliers, De Passy, 
and the Marquis de Rochebriant, with any friends 
of your own who sway the opinions of the Great 
World. You will place my justification before 
them, expressing your own opinion that it suf- 
fices; in’a word, you will give me the sanction 
of your countenance. For the rest, I trust to 
myself to propitiate the kindly and to silence the 
calumnious. I have spoken; what say you ?” 

““You overrate my power in society. Why 
not appeal yourself to your high-born relations ?” 

‘* No, Louvier; I have too well considered 
the case to alter my decision. It is through 
you, and you alone, that I shall approach my 
relations. My vindicator must be a man of 
whom the vulgar can not say, ‘Oh, he is a re- 
lation—a fellow-noble: those aristocrats white- 
wash each other.’ It must be an authority with 
the public at large—a bourgeois, a millionnaire, a 
roi de la Bourse. I choose you, and that ends 
the discussion.” 

Louvier could not help laughing good-humor- 
edly at the sang-froid of the Vicomte. He was 
once more under the domination of a man who 
had for a time dominated all with whom he lived. 

De Mauléon continued: ‘* Your task will be 
easy enough. Society changes rapidly at Paris. 
Few persons now exist who have more than a 
vague recollection of the circumstances, which 
can be so easily explained to my complete vin- 
dication when the vindication comes from a man 
of your solid respectability and social influence. 
Besides, I have political objects in view. You 
are a Liberal ; the Vandemars and Rochebriants 
are Legitimists. I prefer a godfather on the 
Liberal side. Pardieu, mon ami, why such co- 
quettish hesitation? Said and done. Your 
hand on it.” 


** There is my hand, then. I will do all I 





can to help you.” 
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“1 know you will, old friend; and you do both 
kindly and wisely.” Here De Mauléon cordially 
pressed the hand he held, and departed. 

_ On gaining the street the Vicomte glided 
into a neighboring court-yard, in which he had 
left hi: fiacre, and bade the coachman drive to- 
ward the Boulevard Sebastojol. On the way 


carriage the flaxen wig and pale whiskers which 
distinguished M. Lebeau, and mantled his ele- 
gant habiliments in an immense cloak, which he 
had also left in the fiacre. Arrived at the Boule- 
vard Sebastopol, he drew up the collar of the 
cloak so as to conceal much of his face, stopped 
the driver, paid him quickly, and, bag in hand, 
hurried on to another stand of jiacres at a little 
distance, entered one, drove to the Faubourg 
Montmartre, dismissed the vehicle at the mouth 
of a street not far from M. Lebeau’s office, and 
gained on foot the private side-door of the house, 
let himself in with his latch-key, entered the 
private room on the inner side of his office, lock- 
ed the door, and proceeded leisurely to exchange 
the brilliant appearance which the Vicomte de 
Mauléon had borne on his visit to the million- 
naire for the sober raiment and bourgeois air of 
M. Lebeau, the letter-writer. 

Then after locking up his former costume in 
a drawer of his secrétutre, he sat himself down 
and wrote the following lines : 


**Dear M. Georces,—I advise you strongly, 
from information that has just reached me, to 
lose no time in pressing M. Savarin to repay the 
sum I recommended you to lend him, and for 
which you hold his bill due this day. The scan- 
dal of legal measures against a writer so distin- 
guished should be avoided if possible. He will 
avoid it and get the money somehow. But he 
must be urgently pressed. * If you neglect this 
warning, my responsibility is past. —Agréez mes 
sentimens les plus sincéres. Pe 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


TRAVELING northeastward from New York for about 

five hundred miles, we find ourselves, early in April, 
in a brisk little village in the interior of Maine. 
Spring is left quite behind us, and stepping from the 
cars into an old-fashioned coach on runners, we be- 
come conscious of a wondrous depth of snow beneath 
us—snow to the right of us, snow to the left of us, 
snow in front, piled in fantastic mountain shapes. A 
strange muffled silence pervades the air as we are 
swiftly whisked away to warm and hospitable quar- 
ters. After a night’s rest we look from our window. 
Literally buried in snow-drifts are the pretty resi- 
dences which in summer are bo picturesquely shaded 
by elm and maple trees. People walking by loom up 
in the air, the sidewalks, such as they are, being on a 
level with the tops of the fences, or even higher, and 
some dexterity is necessary to avoid entangling one’s 
head among the leafless boughs of the trees. For five 
long months snow has enveloped this town in its 
heavy mantle of dazzling whiteness. One would sup- 
pose all activity must have been buried deeply in such 
impenetrable snow-banks. But not so. While we 
write our kind hostess brings for inspection our pros- 
pective dinner—a magnificent trout, nearly two feet 
long, which has just been sent in by a friend. This 
speckled beauty awakens so much interest that we 
inquire into its history, and learn that in company 
with scores of others it came from a lake seventy-five 
miles distant. A party of gentlemen from this vil- 
lage, in search of some amusement as a change from 
sleigh-riding and snow-balling, set out on a fishing ex- 
cursion a short time ago. With strong horses and 
light “‘ pungs,” the four or five feet of snow on a lev- 
el, and the rough untraveled roads, did not intimidate 
them, although one of the party, finding his horse 
persisted in rolling over into snow-banks, desperately 
turned homeward, regardless of the thirty miles al- 
ready overcome. It was a tough jaunt, however, oft- 
en being through lumbering districts, where were en- 
camped the sturdy laborers of Maine, and where, if by 
chance they met a “ team,” it was necessary to jump 
from their sleighs and “tread” a place in which to 
“turn out.” 
On the route the party came to the settlement of 
Flagstaff, where Benedict Arnold, on his disastrous 
expedition through Maine to Canada in Revolutionary 
times, planted his flag-staff, which remained standing 
until afew years ago. Here also resides Miles Standish, 
a lineal descendant of the famous captain. In order 
to transmit from generation to generation the honored 
name, it has been the family custom for each eldest 
son to bestow the name of Miles upon his eldest son, 
and the present Miles Standish is of the eighth genera- 
tion. But our travelers are hastening on while we de- 
lay at Flagstaff. After two and a half days of rough 
sleighing, and “footing it” six miles on snow-shoes, 
they reached the trout pond. Cutting some twenty 
or more holes in the ice was the first preparation for 
fishing, and the ice being a couple of feet in thickness, 
this required time, patience, and chisela. But when 
all was ready the sport went on briskly, to the personal 
injury of numberless trout. The amount of exercise 
taken by this party during their six days’ stay in trav- 
eling to and from the pond on snow-shoes has not 
been estimated. But the story of the trip revealed to 
us one of the ways by which the snow-surrounded 
denizens of Maine contrived to while away a portion 
of their six months’ winter. We say six months; yet 
it requires faith to believe that even four weeks will 
bring bare ground to view. But they tell us the snow 
disappears miraculously under an April sun, and the 
earth, kept warm by its thick, fleecy blanket through 
winter's frosts, is speedily ready for plow and seed. 
So Maine farmers are not so much behind the rest of 
the country as might be suppaged while viewing the 
huge snow-banks that are lingering in the lap of 
spring. 





It foreshadows a wholesome reform when a New 
York justice, in sentencing two criminals to State- 
prison for fifteen years, asserts that “he shall not pay 
the slightest attention to any plea of intoxication.” 
Pleas of intoxication and insanity, let us hope, have 
had their day. 





A Springfield paper informs us that not long since a 
Representative in the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives in the course of a speech bad occasion to 
refer to a passage of Scripture, and that it might be 
clear to members unfamiliar with the work that he 








was not garbling or misquoting, he requested that the 


he took from a small bag that he had left in the | 





clerk might read the passage. Theo clerk bustled 
about, but could find no Bible. The desks and shelves 
were rummaged in vain. Pages were sent in every di- 
rection, and finally one of them returned with a bor- 
rowed Bible, and the passage was read. 

Connecticut contributes to the enlightenment of Ja- 
pan by sending her seven hundred cases of Yankee 
clocks. No ground for excuse now if the Japanese 
are behind time, 





The Boston bookseller who recently received an ore 
der from the country for “3 Shaw)-Straps,” and obli- 
gingly went out and bought the leathern traveling ap- 
pliances, should make himself better acquainted with 
current literature. Miss Alcott has reason to be of- 
fended. 





Racing will be one of the features of the Vienna Ex- 
hibition. There .is to be a trotting race in single har- 
ness, one in double harness, a hackney-coach race, a 
steeple-chase, and a race for countrymen, who are to 
ride without saddles. 





The British Medical Journal calls attention to the 
increasing use of poisonous coloring matters in trade. 
In Breslau Dr. Hirt visited various establishments, and 
found that arsenic was used not only in painting over 
sugar-plums, but also in green paper employed for 
wrapping articles of food, for covering toys, for lamp- 
shades, and in the paints in children’s paint boxes. 
Lead was also found in similar articles, A brick-col- 
ored paper containing red-lead is very extensively used 
for packing chocolate cakes and bonbons. The sugar 
in the bonbons has a tendency to unite with the lead, 
and the wrapping-paper being soft, there can be no 
doubt that the bonbons become impregnated with the 
poison. 





A French writer informs ue that “the seasons in 
London are equally divided—there are four months of 
winter, four of fog, and four of rain.” 





Colorado is said by a physician of Denver to be large- 
ly populated by reconstructed invalids. For many 
classes of patients the atmosphere of Colorado is a 
wonderful panacea. Consumptives, dyspeptics, those 
afflicted with asthma and bronchitis, find a residence 
in Colorado a permanent benefit. 

Pickles, according to Dr. Hall, are good for those 
who crave them. He reasons that often the system 
needs an acid—that acids promote the secretion of 
bile, and that when a person craves something sour it 
is nature calling for a remedy for fever, or bilious- 
ness, or indigestion. It is the vinegar that does the 
good. Therefore it is necessary that pickles should 
be made of pure vegetable vinegar. 





The part of Vienna in which the Exhibition wil] be 
held is called the Prater. It is a kind of park, inter- 
sected with drives through groves of trees and over 
lawns. In the summer season the Prater is one of the 
most lovely spots in Europe. The river Danube is 
within a mile or two of the Exhibition, but its most 
glorious scenery is some miles distant from the city. 
The stream which rans through Vienna, and is crossed 
by handsome bridges, ie a canal cut from the Danube. 
By the side of the road through the Prater approach- 
ing the Exhibition there isa great number of buildings 
just erected by speculators as places of entertainment 
and amusement for visitors. These already give an 
air of bustle and gayety to the scene, though they are 
in an incomplete condition. A stranger might, at first 
sight, imagine that they belonged to the Exhibition 
itself. Vienna is said by residenta to be the most ex- 
pensive city in Europe, and every body seems to ex~- 
pect that prices will rise enormously during the ap- 
proaching summer. Competition, however, will regu- 
late charges. The Exhibition building covers, with 
the grounds, no less than four square English miles. 
The central dome ia 800 feet in diameter and 250 feet 
high. The interior decoration of the building is ex- 
tremely rich and pleasing. 





Law does not seem to count for much in thie coun- 
try. A man was arrested in this city, a short time 
ago, for forcing a wretchedly sick and crippled horse 
to work. The owner, being brought into court, did not 
deny his guilt, but laughingly said he wanted a couple 
of days’ more work out of the creature, and then he 
intended to send him to the bone-yard. He was fined 
one dollar. Mark the different dispensation of justice 
in England. A Surrey farm bailiff having cruelly 
beaten his horse, the court refused to fine, but sen- 
tenced him, on each count, to six weeke’ imprison- 
ment with bard labor. 





According to the Army Register for the present 
year, there are 2132 officers on the active list in the 
United States army. Of these less than one-third are 
graduates of West Point. 





Sunlight is a powerful remedial agent. Invalids | 


should be in sunny roome, with cheerful surround- 
ings and plenty of fresh air. 


During the year 1872 there were 6573 interments in 
Greenwood Cemetery. The whole number of inter- 
ments in that cemetery are 161,376, according to the 
last annual report. Twenty-nine Jots were sold last 
year, and previously 20,660 lots had been sold. 





Along the coast of Brittany there has Jong been 
found and gathered a sea-weed called vareck, or sea- 
wrack. In France it is used for stuffing mattresses, 
and it is also burned for the sake of the iodine and soda 
which it contains. Attention bas been recently drawn 
to enormous quantities of this weed which are found 
in the neighborhood of the Gulf Stream, forming what 
looks like an immense prairie in the midst of ocean. 
This field of vareck covers an area nearly equai to the 
whole of France. It is believed that this weed might 
be utilized for agricultural and industria) purposes to 
a very great extent. It might be gathered, and car- 
ried to various countries in compressed bundles, ox 
vessels might take to the spot the necessary apparatus 
to burn it, and obtain the soda and iodiue it contains. 





A Dublin barber was one day waited upon by a young 
gentleman, who desired to know the lowest terras per 
week upon which he could be kept “in order.” A 
moderate shm was named, and a bargain concluded. 
The new customcr appeared every day for a “saave,” 
with frequent additions of hair-cutting and shampoo- 
ing. The barber marveled at the rapidity with which 
the young man’s hair and beard grew. At length the 
mystery was solved. One day “two of him” came 
into the shop at the seme time, revealing that the 
original customer had a twin brother so exactly like 





him that one bargain served for both. 
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OCEAN TELEGRAPH CABLES. 


Tue process of manufacturing a submarine 
telegraph cable is a work requiring the most 
skillful and delicate manipulation, and the em- 
ployment of complicated and ingenious ma- 
chinery. The slightest carelessness may result 
in a flaw or weakness which may render the 
cable useless after a few months’ service, and 
render necessary the expensive and often tedious 
process of fishing it up for repairs, 

The engravings on this page are from sketches 
made at one of the most extensive manufacto- 
ries of submarine cables in England, known as 
** Hooper's Telegraph-W orks,” where cables near- 
ly 5000 miles in length are now in process of 
manufacture or the Great Western Telegraph 
Company. ‘These cables, originally intended to 
be laid across the Atlantic, will be submerged 
along the coast of South America, in connection 
with a line to be laid from Lisbon to the Brazils. 
The ‘‘ core,” or conducting portion of these ca- 
bles, consists of a strand of seven copper wires 
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| covered with India rubber under ‘‘ Hooper's” 


patent process, and further served with a coating 
of jute yarn, while the sheathing, or outer pro- 
tection, is, for the ‘‘ deep-sea” cable, formed of 
homogeneous iron wires covered with Manilla 
yarn. The “intermediate” and ‘‘shore-end” 
cables are formed of the core coated with jute, 
as already described, and covered with iron wire 
of sufficient size arid weight to prevent the pos- 
sibility of accident from ships’ anchors, or other- 
wise. The third engraving represents the cover- 
ing of the ‘‘ intermediate” cable with jute, and a 
preservative compound of tar, etc. The fourth 
engraving shows the method of coiling the com- 
pleted cable in the tank. This is a process re- 
quiring extreme care, to prevent kinking and 
consequent flaws in the core. 

For the purpose of laying these cables a spe- 
cial steam-ship is to be built for the company, 
and fitted up with the most approved appliances 
for laying and picking up submarine cables. ‘This 
vessel, which is the first one ever constructed es- 
pecially for this service, will, in addition to the 
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ordinary propelling screw, be fitted with a trans- 
verse screw, or propeller, designed to give ex- 
treme facility in manceuvring, especially in stormy 
weather, when the motion of the ship renders 
the cable liable to breakage, owing to the heavy 
strain in paying out. New machinery has also 
been devised, which it is thought will greatly fa- 
cilitate this part of the work, and so regulate the 
running out of the cable as to make the strain 
even and uniform in the most boisterous weather. 
Scientific experts who have watched the manu- 
facture of this cable state that it is the best and 
strongest ever made for submarine service. 
Many of our readers will remember the interest, 
mingled with incredulity, with which the manu- 
facture of the first Atlantic cable was watched, 
with what anxiety the whole world waited for 
the first message flashed over the wires along the 
bed of the ocean, and with what a grand out- 
burst of rejoicing the success of the undertaking 
was hailed in Europe and America. It was the 
talk and wonder of the civilized world. Less 
enthusiasm greeted the laying of the second ca- 





















ble; and even the magnificent achievement of 
finding, picking up, and repairing the broken 
cable was regarded as almost 2 matter of course. 
And now ocean telegraphs haye become so com- 
mon as to excite little more curiosity than the 
building of a land line. So soon do wonders 
cease to be wonders. Who can tel! how soon we 
shall see the problem of aerial navigation solved, 
and the daily arrival and departure of atmos- 
pheric ships excite no more remark than the as- 
cension of an anchored balloon in Central Park ? 

The impracticable Rusx1n is perhaps the only 
man in the world who regards the telegraph as 
an invention of the powers of darkness. He 
would do away with it altogether, 2s well as 
with railroads and every other means of rapid 
communication and travel. The world at large 
believes in progress, and that every thing which 
tends to make nations better acquainted, to 
blend their interests, and to improve their condi 
tion, will hasten the time when war shall be no 
more, but peace shall reign throughout the pros- 
perous and happy world. 
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THE NEW PREACHER. 


Tux advent of » new preacher in a village 


community is always an important event to the « 
people under his charge, and his first visits among | 
the families of his congregation are looked for- 


ward to with great interest. When he enters a 
house the family is called together to be intro- 
duced ; all the children are brought to him, as in 
our illustration on page 324, for the friendly 
word of greeting and kind admonition; and be- 
fore he leaves all are made to feel that they shall 
love and trust him. 

The life of a preacher, especially in the coun- 
try, is always one of labor, and almost always 
one of self-sacrifice to others. If faithful to his 
high trust, he bears the burdens and shares the 
sorrows of his flock, after the great example of 
the Divine Master whose servant and follower he 
is. His’the task to relieve in suffering, comfort 
in distress, uphold the weak, reclaim the erring, 
and to guide and instruct all. To how many 
thousands of such good men, whose life is passed 
7 : A : ‘ 
in working for others, may be applied Goxp- 
suiTH’s exquisite description of a faithful coun- 
try pastor in The Deserted Village: 

“A man he was to all the country dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year; 

Remote from towns, he ran his godly race, 

Nor e’er had changed, nor wished to change, his 

place; 

Unskillful he to fawn, or seek for power, 

By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour; 

Far other aims his heart had learned to prize, 

More bent to raise the wretched than to rise. 

* . > * . . . 
Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain. by turns dismayed, 
The reverend —~ stood. At his control 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul; 

Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise, 

And his last faltering accents whispered praise. 

At chnrch, with meek and unaffected grace, 

His looks adorned the venerable place ; 

Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway; 

And fools, who came to scoff, remained to pray. 

The service past, around the pions man, 

With ready zeal, each honest rustic ran; — 

Even children followed with endearing wile, 

And plucked his gown, to share the good man’s 

smile: 

His ready smile a parent’s warmth expressed ; 

Their welfare pleased him, and their cares dis- 

treseed ; 

To them his heart, his love, his griefs, were given, 

But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven, 

As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm; 

Thouyh round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head.” 


CLOISTER LIFE, 

In traveling through Europe one can hardly 
fail to be struck with the sagacity displayed by 
the monks of olden time in the choice of sites 
for their monasteries. ‘They not only showed a 
good eye for natural scenery, but a disposition to 
secure those creature comforts to which they 
were supposed to bid farewell when they retired 
fromm the world. Wherever a monastery is seen 
it may be taken for granted that game is abun- 
dant in the vicinity, that the fishing is excellent, 
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workmen who have contributed their commendable 
skill to the result. 

The samples of work embrace every Lewy | which 
tend to show the power of their machine and its adap- 
tation to all uses—harness and saddle work, ladies’ fine 
embroidering, braiding, cording, tucking, quilting, fell- 
ing, and innumerable other kinds and varieties work 
for which their machines are so admirably adapted. 
The machines and their work are on exhibition to- 
@ay and till 10 o’clock this P.M., at the Company's ele- 
gant place on Superior Street, corner of Bond, where 
all are invited to view and inspect them. On Saturday 
they will be started on their way across the seas, for 
competition in the world’s arena, and the result can 
not otherwise there than here—the verdict unani- 
mous in favor of the Wilson.—Cleveland Daily Herald. 





DIAMONDS. 


As in modern times we no longer wear Dia- 
monds as amulets, but as ornaments, the question 
how Diamonds should be set is only second in 
importance for Diamond buyers to that of their 
intrinsic worth and their beauty as stones, It 
is perfectly possible for an unskillful or tasteless 
jeweler to rob a noble gem of half its splendor ; 
and equally possible for a tasteful and skillful 
jeweler to double the splendor of an inferior 
stone. Or: of the special merits of the exten- 
sive collection of Diamond jewelry now to be 
seen at the establishment of Starr & Marcvs, 22 
John Street (up stairs), is the care and knowl- 
edge displayed in properly adjusting the setting 
of particular stones to their particular merits or 
demerits. The Diamond has often been likened 
to a woman; and the jeweler should be to the 
Diamond what the milliner is to the belle. The 
Diamond must be properly ‘‘dressed” if its full 
effect is to be produced. If the stone, for exam- 
ple, be a trifle ‘‘ off color,” and yet, as often hap- 
pens, peculiarly brilliant and lustrous, it may be 
so set as to blanch it in appearance while retain- 
ing all its fi shing radiance. If several s.ones 
are to be arrayed in a cross, it is of great im- 
portance to the effect that they should be bal- 
anced and paired with artistic accuracy and taste. 
A small and large stone of equally pure water 
may be so set in rings or in solitaires that the 
smaller shall outvie the larger in beauty and ef- 
fectiveness. Examples of unskillfulness in this 
handling of the finest of gems stare us in the 
face daily in shop windows, and nightly at places 
of public entertainment. They are a discredit to 
the jewelers art, undoubtedly; but, in the eyes of 
all connoisseurs, they equally discredit the wear- 
ers, who are convicted by them of buying Dia- 
monds not as an intelligent matter of taste, but in 
a mere spirit of vanity and ostentation.—[Com. } 





and the vineyards productive. About the last 
the monks were especially solicitous, and to this 
day they have not lost the taste. The best vint- 
ages of Europe are stored away in the wine-cel- 
lars of cloisters, and it is not to be supposed that 
such yood judges of the ‘‘red blood of the lusty 
vine” keep strictly to the ideal monkish regimen 
of 
“A cruse of water and an ear of corn.” 

The lower illustration on page 324, engraved 
from a painting by a German artist of some dis- 
tinction, gives an incident of cloister life which 
points its owe moral. One of the monks has 
descended into the weil-stored cellar to fetch a 
basket of wine for the dinner. Delaying longer 
than suits the appetites of his companions, he 
has been sent for, and the messenger, finding 
him in the attitude depicted by the artist, has 
fetched the father superior to take a look at him 
witn his own eyes. From the severity with 
which the superior surveys the culprit over his 
spectacles it may easily be surmised that the de- 
linquent will atone for his offense in the solitude 
of his cell on the most meagre fare that ever 
monk vowed to keep. No more Liebfrauen- 
milch for him who would drink alone and by 
stealth, while his brethren were thirsting for his 
appearance, ‘That offense is not to be easily for- 
given. 


FOR THE VIENNA EXPOSITION. 
Tuer Witson Sewrne-Macutne Company's Maeniri- 


oznt Maouines anp Macning Worx on Exuistrion 
To-pay anp To-nieut, 








To excel! in improvement and in work protvast by 
their machine, has ever been the motto of the Wilson 
Sewing-Machine Company. Their career, from the 
opening of their first office and works in the city, years 
ago, to the present time, has been in the fullest sense 
of the term “a success,” and the development of their 
plans and the growth of their business without a par- 
allel in the history ot Sewing-Machines. This is the 
direct result of the hercniean efforts put forth by the 
managers for the advancément of their object, until it 
has reached the height of perfection in point of mech- 
anism, and is rendered useful in all hands by the won- 
derful simplicity of its construction and its adaptabil- 
ity to a range and variety of work attempted with suc- 
cess by no other machine. 

in the few years just past, the opposition brought to 
bear against ihe “‘ New Wilson Under-Feed Machine” 
has been very hard, and in many instances the com- 
bined efforts of all the older machines have been 
brought against it, but without effect, and withcut ex- 
: as the scores, and, we may say, hundreds of 
Terniums, Diplomas, and Medals received at the differ- 
wen Ts and trials all over the land fully demonstrate. 
m.. at this ‘shotenough, Having proved their ability 
on Power 80 Americans to overcome all com titors, 
“son eet ced with the same indomitable spirit which 
jas characterized their every step and made them suc- 
cessful here, to the tried fields of the Old World, there, 

8 over all others to the 






as liere, to justify their claim 
front rank among the mec i ; 
a 1g nechanical productions of the 
The preparations for their introdr 
. ee ote 2 netion at y 
Great Exhibition at Vienna have been euch ao villas 
credit to the nation in whose name they are sent. ‘te 
‘the Company wich has produced them and whan 
bame they com .norate, a8 Weil as the instructive 


VIENNA EXPOSITION. 


Ir is doubtful if, among all the innumerable displays 
exposed to the eyes of the world at the coming Vienna 
Exposition, there will be one more attractive than that 
which Mr. Epwin C. Burt, Ladies’ Shoe Manufacturer, 
of New York, intends to contribute. He has prepared 
a case of Ladies’ Boots, which, for elegance of design, 
elaborate stitching, and perfection of workmanship, 
have probably never been approached. These goods 
have been on exhibition at his salesrooms during the 
last few days, and thousands of visitors have testified 
their admiration at the exquisite display. They were 
all made in the same manner as his usual work. Some 
are elaborately stitched with ‘astefully-conceived de- 
signs; others of mosaic, or inlaid work, and most of 
them artistically trimmed with bows, gold and silver 
cords and tassels. Mr. Burt received the first premium 
at the Paris Exposition in 1967, and the present case of 
goods so far surpasses the one then offered that there 
can be hardly a doubt of the success of his present un- 
dertaking. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 





A MAN has no right to permit either himself 

or his friends to sutier the torture of the wretched 
Metal Trusses. The New Elastic Truss cures Hernia 
in a few weeks. It is worn night and day with com- 
fort. It retains the rupture absolutely secure at all 
times without any exception. Sold cheap, and very 
durable. It is sent by mail every where by The Elastic 
Truss Co., No. 683 Broadway, N. Y. City, who send 
Circulars free on application. 


MAGI FOR THE PARLOR. 


Send a stamp for the new price-list. 
HARTZ CONJURING REPOSITORY, 

- 850 Broadway, near 14th Street, New York. 
GX THOUSAND RETAILERS, and millions of the 
h people say Good 

CABLE SCREW WIRE 
BOOTS and SHOES are the Best. 
V HAT is the use of buying a good Shoe if it will 
be through at the toe in two weeks. 


SILVER TIPS 


PREVENT THIS. 


20 Sheets of Choice 
Music, $1 00. 


Why throw away money on high-priced Music when 

oy can select from our Catalogue of 700 pieces? Any 

Half-Dime, or 10 of Dime Series mailed on receipt 

of One Dollar. Sold by all booksellers, and can be or- 

dered ee any newsdealer. Send stamp for Cata- 
ress 


logne. Ad 
BENS. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
Turep Avenve, New York. 


RE-LY ON KING'S 
Corn Cur extracting corns in two days—painless. 
TRIUMPH, g tan and freckles in five—harmless. 
Prte REemMeEpy, curing piles thoroughly in a week, or less. 

















Send 50c. for either, to 8S. Z. KING & CO., Rahway, N. J. 





FOR SALE, 


A magnificent Country Home of 80 Acres, in perfect 
order, on the Hudson River, opposite the Catskill 
Mountains. Views overlook forty miles of scenery. 
Mansion House, 52x50; also, Cottage and seven Build- 
ings (all new); private Dock; 3000 Fruit Trees Ice- 
House filled. No fever and ie. Unencumbered. 
Apply to C, Box No. 9, Tivoli P. O., N. Y. 


CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 


It having come to my notice that some dealers are 
offering for sale inferior grades of Shoes, representing 
them to be of my manufacture, purchasers will please 
notice that hereafter all Shoes of my make will have 
my name stamped on the lining, also, fac-simile of 
medal received at the PARIS Exposition, 1867, and the 
trade-mark on the sole of each Shoe. 

Seven widths to each size, insuring a perfect fit. 


Exposition Ruiverselle; 








SILVER MED4L AWARDED, 
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These goods are for sale by the leading retail Shoe 
dealers in NEW YORK, and throughout the country. 


EDWIN C. BURT. 


The North American Life Insur- 
ance Company, of N. Y., 


Would like to make engagements with intelligent, 
trustworthy, and active men throughout the country, 
to act as agents for the Company. Its special feature 
is the Registry System originated by this Company, 
and now practiced under the general laws of the State 
of New York. It has also adopted the Tontine Plan, 
which, used with the Registry System, makes a strong 
and attractive feature. 

Assets, nearly $6,000,000. 

The Company is purely mutual. 

Issues all kinds of Policies and Annuity Bonds. 

For particulars, address 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INS. CO., 


17 & 19 Warren St., New York City. 


ORIENT SAFETY LAMPS, 


Entirely of metal, are the only 
lam psin use which can neither 
break, leak, nor explode. Are 
ornamentaland cheap. Adapt- 
edtoall household uses; alsoto 
stores, factories, churches, &c, 


AGENTS Make $10 a DAY 
SELLING THESE LAMPS, 
For an Agency, address 
WALLACE & SONS, 


GUARDIAN 7 LAMP. 














‘ 

SAFETY LAMP. 
Principle Entirely New. 
Tested by the New York 
Fire Department who 
——— it the Safest 
- mp for burning Kero- 
sene. Adapted to Dwell- 
ings, Hotels, Stores, 
Churches, Factories, &c. 
Agents Wantrp. Ex- 
clusive sale guaranteed. 

Territory given free. 

ee” Address DAVID LUBIN, 
Care of Edward Miller & Co., 104 Chambers St., N. Y. 


$25,000 Given Away 


IN CASH premiums to the subscribers of 
TRANSATLANTIO MaGaztne. The publishers of the 
Transatlantic, instead of expending the above amount 
in cheap Chromos, will distribute among the first 
25,000 new subscribers for the present year the sum of 
$25,000 in cash, as follows: Bne present of $5000; 
two of $1000; five of $500; ten of $100: fifteen 
of $50; fifty of $25; two hundred of $10; and 
twenty-two hundred and fifty of $5. The distribution 
will be made as soon as 25,000-new names are received. 
The Transatlantic, now in its seventh volume, contains 
each month 128 pages of the best stories and essays 
from all the leading foreign magazines, and is the 
cheapest magazine in America, independent of the 
extraordinary premiums, This popular magazine for 
$3 00 per P hen in advance, and a hanes for a present 
besides! Specimen copies 25 cents, prepaid. 
E. A. SCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
No, 718 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 

























Cor. Broome 
486 


Street, 
Broadway, N.Y. City. 


! We send the Webster Patent Button- 
\ Hole Worker and the Protean Button- 

. 8 Hole Lancette to any address on re- 
er of 40 cents. We want Agents every where, and 
will give a larger commission than any other firm in the 
United States. CONNECTICUT NOVELTY WORKS, 

Ocice, 539 Broadway, New York. } 


No Cords or Balances Used, 
For Sale by Upholsterers. 
“op¥a} 043 03 Ju0g 
SNUIL GNV STAqG0oW 











HOW TO 


PRESERVE the TEETH, 


It is not generally known that the teeth con- 
tain a larger proportion of Phosphate of Lime 
than any other part of the human body, and that 
it exists in a still greater quantity in the enamel 
than even in the tooth substance. This has, 
however, been proven by a great German chem. 
ist. Hence, Phosphate of Lime is indispensable 
to preserve the teeth, and Horsford’s Acid Phos. 
phate supplies this element in the most proper 
form, Send for free Pamphlet, to 

H. M. ANTHONY, General Agent, 
51 Murray Street, New York. 





$500 IN PREMIUMS. 


TWO NEW POTATOES! 





ductive and of EXCELLENT FLAVOR. 
$1 per pound; 4 pounds by mail, postpaid, for $3 50. 


COMPTON'S SURPRISE, 826 Bushels 
to the Aere, A litt.e later than Early Rose. Equal 
in Quality. $3 per pound, by mail, postpai 


$500 will be awsried as PREMIUMS to those 
who produce the Largest Quantity from one pound. 
Descriptive Circulars of the above, with list of 300 
varieties of Potatoes, free to all. 

Illustrated Seed Catalogue, 200 pages, 
with Colored Chromo, % cents. 

A New Tomato, the ‘‘ ARLINGTON.” Early, solid, 
and productive. Price, 25c. per packet. Five packets 
for $1. B. K. BLISS & SONS, 

23 Park Place, New York. 


WEBSTER’S PATENT 


Button-hole Worker. 


Pat. June 27, 1871. Awarded first jroaien at 
the Am. Institute and Md. Institute Fairs, 1571. 

- ts one A the 
most tm: tant © 
contions ofthe 




















‘ Pp: 
that a child can 
work a more per- 
fect button-hole 

th it than the 


machine, and 
willlasta lifetime. 
Does a with 


eyes 
worked bucton-holes. shey give 

acti Ladiee who use them say t 
they are worth their weight ingold. Over eleven thou- 
sand sold during the first week of their introduction. 
Local and traveling agents wanted everywhere. They 
sell at sight, and give over 100 per cent. profit. Sample 
Button-hole Worker and sample Button-hole Cutter 
pac in a neat case, with full directions for use, 
together with sample of our new and novel way of can- 
vassing, sent to any on receipt of cents. 
Orders by mail receive pemgt attention. Addrees 
WEBSTER M’'F’G CoO., | oo acturers, Ansonia, Ct. 
Please state in what paper you saw this. 


A MANUAL OF 


HOMCOPATHIC 
VETERINARY PRACTICE, 


Giving the treatment, when sick, of the Horse, Cow, 
Ox, Ass, Mule, Sheep, Goat, Pig, Fowls, Ducks, Geese, 
Turkeys, Pigeons, &c. 1 vol., Svo, Illustrated, substan- 
tially bound, Price $5. This is the latest and moet com- 
plete and reliable work in print; the only work into 
which the “‘new American remedies” have been intro- 
duced, and which gives a full account of the late epi- 
demics, such as Pleuro-Pneumonia and Rinderpest of 
cattle, and of the Horse-Distemper of 1872. Send for de- 
scriptive Circular. Will be sent free by .aail on receipt 
of price. Address BOERICKE & WA FEL, 
Homwmorpatuic Paar_.oy, 


145 Grand St., bet. Broadway & Elm St., New York. 
LOVEJOY’S GLASS-CUTTER, 


WITH PUTTY-KNIFE COMBINED. 


eee 


Cuts glass better than a diamond; is useful in every 
Honse, Store, or Shop; lasts a lifetime, and will pay 
for itself the first time used. Sent prepaid to any ad- 
dress, safely packed, upon receipt of 50 cents and let 
ter stamp, by ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
229 Washington St., Boston, 























Write for a Price List to J. H. JOHNSTON, 


150. 
6 to 


Army Guns, Revolvers, etc., bough ; 
+ sent by express COD. to be examined before paid for. 


ROPER HOT AIR 


ENGINE COMPANY, 124 Chambers St., N. Y. 








86 WORTH MUSIC FOR 50¢ 


“ Biume’s Atsum.” Each number has 32 quarto 
pages first-class Piano Music. Best Songs, Waltzes, 
Galo _— &c., by Abt, Kneken, Mendelssohn, 
Claribel, rane! ‘ai low, Herman, &c. 50c, 
ma. . BL 


, for 
ied. FRED. 27 Union Square, Broadway. 
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MAHOGANY, 


WALNUT, ROSEWOOD, RED & 
SPANISH CEDAR, 


AND ALL KINDS 
Hard-Wood Lumber, 
In PLANK, BOARDS, & VENEERS. 

GEO. W. READ & CO., — 
, Mill, and Yard, 186 to 200 Lewis St., cor. 6t h, E 
a Salesrooms, 170 and 172 Centre St.,N. ¥. 
g@~ Orders by mail promptly and faithfully executed. 
ga Inclose 3c, stamp for Catalogue and Price-List. 


~ ROGERS’ 


GROUPS OF 


STATUARY. 


Inclose Stamp for Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Price-List to 
JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Ave., New York. 


STEAM POWER CO., 








NEW YORK SAFETY 


30 CORTLANDT ST., N. Y. 
SUPERIOR STEAM ENGINES 


| 
? 


& BOILERS, 
by special machinery 
and duplication of 
parts. ey are Safe, 
Economical, Easily 
Managed, and not 
liable to derange- 
ment. Their COM- 
BINED ENGINE 
AND BOILER is 
peculiarly adapt- 
ed to all purposes 
requiring small 
,ower. 




















en- 
gines, from 
2° to 100 
horse-pow- 
er, in use. 
_. Send for 


: =a -TaT 
CONCERTO PARLOR ORGAN! 
The Waters Concerto Organs are the most 
BEAUTIFUL in stTYLe and PERFECT in TONE EVER MADE. 
They are the best in the world and will wear a lifetime. 
The Concerto Stop is the best ever placed in an Organ. 
It is produced by a Third set of Reeds peculiarly 
voiced, the effect of which is most charming and 
soul stirring, while its imitation of the muMAN voror is 
superb. Prices low for cash, or small part cash and 
balance in monthly or quarterly payments. Other Or- 
gans from $55 up. Pranos at @REAT BARGAINS. Tlus- 
trated Catalogues mailed. Warerooms, 481 Broadway. 
HORACE WATERS & SON. 


NOVELTY | 
PRINTING-PRESSES, 


The Best yet Invented 
FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES, 
And Unsurpassed for Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 
OVER 8000 IN USE. 
BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 
And Dealer in Every Description of 
PRINTING MATERIAL, 
349-351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston; Branch 
Store, 543 Broadway & 88 Mercer St.,N. Y. Agents, Kel- 
ly, Howell, & Ludwig, Philadelphia; J. F. Edwards, St. 
unis, Mo.; A. C. Kellogg, Chicago, Ill. Send for 
Pamphlet. 








THE BEST IN USE 


BLATCHLEY’S 
HORIZONTAL 


TeeCream Freezer. 





508 Commerce St., Philadelphia, 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 
Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are —- mantel ornaments. The 
little lady appears in fair and the man 
in stormy weather, and they never 
make mistakes, Sent prepaid to any 
address, safely packed, upon receipt 

of $2 00 (Two), by 
ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
Proprietor & Manufacturer, 
F _229 Washington St., Boston. 
Special price to dealers, 


“TT STILL WAVES. 2a 


ner ‘‘still waves” and gives every reader 40 long col- 
umns of splendid reading in every issue. Prang’s su- 
poe Chromo sent Free to subscribers. Can still send 
ack Nos. for 1873. Get upaclub. There is nothing 
like it, never was, never will be. All for $1. Speci- 
mens for 6 cts. Addrese Banner, Hinsdale, N. H. 


SEYMOUR'S SHEARS & SCISSORS. 











Best are the Cheapest.” 538 
g St 
= 
ze! 
e - > 
F=f 
Family Size, - - $1.50 mes 
Ladies’ - 1.00 St: 
By mail, prepaid. Send P.O. Order or Draft. $ = = 


HENRY SEYMOUR & CO.. 29 Rose St. Now V-~ 


- CHENEY “BRO’S 
American Gros-Grain Silks, 


IN BLACK STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 
RTIFICIAL LIMBS. — A. A. MARKS, ; 
575 Broadway, N.Y. City, Inventor and 
U.S. Gov’t Manufacturer of First Premium 


} Artificial Limbs, with Rubber Hands and 
4 Feet. Send for Illustrated Pamphlet, free. 





T ) Wy for two numbers of the new 
ON LY 10 (" | S, illustrated paper, My Own 
Finesrpe. A $5 Chromo and the paper only $1 a year, 
JONES & HADLEY, Publishers, 176 Broadway, N. Y. 











THE ELEGANT NATIONAL AND WOVEN 


WIRE MATTRESS. 


ASK FOR IT. 
only by the 


TRY IT. 


286 STATE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BUY IT. Sold by all good Furniture Dealers, Made 
WOVEN WIRE MATTRESS CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





BUILDING PAPER! 


For Sheathing, Roofing, Deafening. Carpet Lining, 804 as & substitute for Plastering. 


snd Circulars, to B. E. Hate & Co., 56 & 58 Park Place, 


send for Sampler 
N. Y., or Roog River Paper Co., Chicago. 





Torch and Key for lighting 


Street Lamps instantly. The same now used in New York. General Office, No. 569 Broadway, New York. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven to Fit any Ficure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, THE NAMES AND DI- 
RECTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BKING PRINTED ON 
RAOH SEPARATE PIROE OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 








is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 
The following Patterns are now ready: 
Vol. V. 

GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 

Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 

N 


HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 yearsold) ** 89 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 

and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 

SD. . cachannmnanpenciensteecenknsceneee “* 39 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 

skirt, and Ful] Trained Skirt................ “ 89 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.. “ 41 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT........ * 41 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 

LONG WALKING SKIRT ................. “ 41 
DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 

OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... “ 43 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT (for 

girl from 5 to 15 yeare-old)..............-06. “ 44 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... * 46 
DOUBLE- BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 

SEE I cc teen hcbenecenteccaecneactenn « 46 
VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT........ “ 48 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 

with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 

ON a  - 
DOLMAN MANTLE WALKING SUIT...... “ gi 

Vol. VI. 


DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
nn err ee °° fo 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old). ...... ’ 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... “ 
CHATELAINE REDINGOTE WALKING 
EE dteneecidhivennihkesbonenonsienndente = 2 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


FIFTEEN YEARS WITHOUT A 
FAILURE, to cure all the worst 
forms of Pires, Lerxosy, 
Sororvu.a, Sart Rugvum, Ca- 
TARR, RuxumatisM, Kipnry 
Diseases, and all diseases of 
the Skin, and the greatest 
Blood Purifier ever discov- 
ered. Entirely vegetable. In 
case of failure, I thank all 
to send to me, or my Agents, 
and take back their money. Sold every where. $l a 
bottle, Send for Circulars. 

H. D. FOWLE, Chemist, Boston. 


~ GURTAINS, | LAMBREQUINS A SPECIALTY. 
’ A large lot of Lace Curtains 
LAMBREQUINS, ever ct importation" 
b] 
FURNITURE, 


cost of importation. 
AND 


— Patent Adjustable Hard- 
COVERINGS. 


Wood Gomices Wir Prat 
RIFLE 

Re 
PISTO 


cornices of similar style. 
G.L. KELTY & CO., 
Broadway, near Astor Place. 
yous IN AMERICAN SOCIETY. 
By Mrs. A. G. WOOLSON. 
With a Prefatory Letter by Joun G. Wurrrrer. Price 
$150. Says the Boston Journal: “We do not recol- 
lect any woman's book on woman which contains so 
much good sense, keen logic, and healthful teaching 
as this.” Sold every where. Mailed, postpaid, by the 
Publishers, ROBERTS BROS., Boston. 


STAR JOB PRINTING PRESS. 
The Best Invented. 

Price $12, $25, $38, and $60. 

Send stamp for Catalogue, to W. Y. ED- 

WARDS, Agent, 16 College Place, N. Y. 
POULTRY WORLD. 
A aplenty Illustrated Monthly, devoted entirely to 
$1 a year. Send 10 cts. for a specimen 












Shoots Darts 
equal to $30 Guns. 
Fine Parlor Amusement and 
profitable in Saloons; every one 
warranted. SentbyEx. C.0.D. 

y for $5. PECK & SNYDER, 
196 Nassau St., N.Y. 











copy. Address POULTRY WORLD, ord, Conn. 








‘SAVE YOUR EYES, 


RESTORE your SIGHT, * 
THROW AWAY YOUR SPRCTACLES, 


By reading our Illustra- 
ted PHYSIOLOGY AND 
of the EYE- 


store Impaired Vision and : 
Overworked Eyes; how to cu Weak, 
Watery, Inflamed, and Near-Sighted 
Eyes, and all other Diseases of the Eyes. 
WASTE NO MORE MONEY BY ADJUSTING 
HUGE GLASSES ON YOUR NOSE AND DISFIG- 
URING YOUR FACE. Pamphlet of 100 pages 

Mailed Free, Send your address to 
DR. J. BALL & CO., ©. 0. Box 957.) 

No, 91 Liberty Street, New York City, N. Y. 


PORTABLE 
TAIN TQ 
SODA FOUNTAINS, 
$40, $50, $75, and $100. 
GOOD, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
SHIPPED READY FOR USE. 
Manufactured by 
J.W. CHAPMAN & C@., 
Madison, Ind. 
—Send for Circular.— 











per which you have to wait @ year for, but with the 


CIVEN AWAY. A Net gear not with a 


Eureka Chromo Casket the lat / est novelty of the day, 
and agents are selling it with astonishing rapidity. 
One of our agents taking 104 orders in | day, 
and others are doing 4 S 


It is new and original / 

competition. It is¢ 

packed it celle at| XS Sy oy, ment ; Is novel, 

attractive and chea 7 ~S Ww also, with t is 
: Lv) 4 hes * 8x10 inches. Toany 


given an Oil Chromo 


parties who wish we & *— f will send full descrip- 
tive circular of both Casket & Chromos. Now 
is your time to make \. money. Samples ot Casket 


and also a Chromo will “be sent post paid for $1.25. 
Send for our new 64 pace Y catalogue. Sent Free post paid. 
BOND, MARTIN & CO, SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 
A MOUSE ONCE 
Caught, Resets the 
Trap for another! Six 
sent by Express for $8 ; 
sample by mail, post- 

id, 75 cents. For sale 


» 
7 equally as well 
wes \so there is no 


so beautifully 


CAT CHE MALIVE 





—— = y the trade. 
R. E. DIETZ, Patentee, 54 & 56 Fulton St., N.Y. 


CAUTION ! CAUTION ! 
BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Parties wishing to buy these celebrated Bitters, and de- 
sirous of : the article, are cautioned 
against the imitations and counterfeits, offe in the 
American markets by unscrupulous individuals, but easily 








recognized by the poor way in which they generally are 
put up, and princi: by their vile taste, whilst the gen- 
uine article, though a Stomach Bitters, is very le 


and pleasant to every refined taste, and has nothing of 


the Apothecary Shop, Buy onl " respectable houses, 
L.. FUNK Sr Bel 
P.O. Box No. I No. rty Ser N'Y. 





=m (orham’s Silver Plated Linen Marker 
a with case of type for mark BpAMPLES 
™> ing Linen, Cards, Enve- ce. 
I lopes ,&c. Put upand sent 
. free for $1.75(with- 
out case $1.26.) 
W.B.Gorham, 
143 Washington 8t., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


\ E DEFY THE WORLD to produce a 

remedy that will care HEADACHE and DYS- 
PEPSIA as effectually as Dr. R. A. WILSON’S PILLS. 
Sold by all dealers, B, L, FAHNESTOCK & CO., 
Proprietors, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MARCY’'S SCIOPTICON 


i MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES. 
For Homes, Lee age and Lecture- 
rooms, it is unrivalled. Brilliant and easy 
to show. Circulars Free. Catalogues 10 ota, 
SCIOPTICON MANUAL (Revised Ed.) 60 cts. 
L.J. Marcy, |340Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


OIL, PAINTINGS “w. evan 


0 Dekalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 










































You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Pianos for $290? 
We answer—It costs less than $300 
to make an Piano sold 
whom make 
We have 

















e le Years. 
cular, in which we refer to over Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 
this notice. 

U. 8. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, N. Y. 


WOODWARD’S COUNTRY HOMES. 


1 Ph (\ DESIGNS and PLANS for 
] ») Houses of moderate cost. 
ORANGE 


$1 50, postpaid. 
UDD & CO., 
Pusuisurrs, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 
ta Send for Catalogue of all the 
= best books on Architecture, Agri- 
, culture, Field Sports, & the Horse. 
SAMPLES sent by mail for 50c. that retail quick for 
2 #10. RL. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


BEAUTIFUL O1L CHROMOS mailed 
for 50 cts., by C. 8. RILEY, Holland, N. Y. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


L 
THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON: Its Negotia- 
tion, Execution, and the Discussions Relating 
oa By Cares Cusuine. Crown Svo, Cloth, 


2. 

LITTLE KATE KIRBY. A Novel. By F. W. Ron- 
tnson, Author of “Christie's Faith,” “Mattie: a 
Stray,” “No Man’s Friend,” ‘Trae to Herself,” &c. 
Illustrated, 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


8. 

THE FISHING TOURIST: Angler's Guide and 
Reference Book. By Cuanies Haook, Secretary 
of the “ Blooming-Grove Park Association.” Illus 
trations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


a 
BY THE LATE LORD LYTTON: 

THE COMING RACE. 1i2mo, Paper, 50 cents. 

GODOLPHIN. New Edition. Svo, Paper, 5¢ cents, 

LEILA ; or, The Siege of Grenada. New Edition. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

KENELM CHILLINGLY: His Adventures and 
Opinions. Syo, Paper, 75 cents; 12mo, Cloth. 
(In Presa.) 


5 
TURNING-POINTS IN LIFE. By the Rev. Frep- 
erick Arno.ip, B.A., of Christ Church, Oxford. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


6, 

TO THE BITTER END. A Novel. By Mies M.E. 
Brappon, Author of * Aurora Floyd,” * Dead-Sea 
Fruit,” “ Birds of Prey,” ‘‘John Marchmont’s Leg- 
acy,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


‘. 
SANTO DOMINGO, Past and Present: with a 
Glance at Hayti. By Samvet Hazarv., Maps and 
Illustrations. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $3 50, 


8. 

STUDENT'S HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. The Constitutional 
History of England, from the Accession of Henry 
VII. to the Death of George II. By Henry Harram, 
LL.D., F.R.A.8. Incorporating the Author's Latest 
Additions and Corrections, and adapted to the Use 

* of Students. By Wa. Suir, D.C.L., LL.D. 12mo, 
747 pp., Cloth, $2 00. 


9. 

RECLUS'S OCEAN. The Ocean Atmosphere, and 
Life. Being the Second Series ofa Descriptive His- 
tory of the Life of the Globe. By E.sste Reowvs. 
Illustrated with 250 Maps or Figures, and 27 Maps 
printed in Colors. 8vo, Cloth, $6 00. 

Uniform in style with ‘THE EARTH,” by Evisés 


Reoivs. 8vo, Cloth $5 00. 
10. 
GEORGE ELIOT'S MIDDLEMARCH. Middle- 
march: a Study of Provincial Life. By Grores 


Euiot, Author of ‘Adam Bede,” “The Mill on the 

Floss,” “ Romola,” &c. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. * 

Popular Edition, 8vo, Paper, $1 50. 

tw” Hanrrre & Brornens will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

te Harver'’s Caratocue mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 


BEHIND ™ SCENES 


IN WASHINCTON. 


The spicest and best selling book ever published. It 
tells all about the great Credit Mobilier Seandal, Sen- 
atorial Briberies, Congressmen, Rings, Lobbies, and 
the Wonderful Sights of the National Capital. It sels 
quick. Send for circulars, and see our terms and a 
ull description of the work. Address CONTINENT- 
AL PUBLISHING CO., New York, or NATIONAL 
PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia and Chicago. 


‘ i 7 T 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 
Active agents wanted, to canvass New York and the 
leading cities for ** Santo Domingo, Past and Present ; 
with a Glance at Hayti.” By Samuel Hazard. Profuse- 
ly illustrated. The subscriber has other Books, of s 
popular character, for agents. Call, or address 
AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 





Men and Women wanted every where to take the 
money for our PAT. BUTTON-HOLE CUTTER 
with Silver Case, 25 cts. Cuts 24 sizes, Selle at 
sight. PAT. FOUNTAIN PEN and YOSEMITE 
XX GOLD PENS. Samples of all, with Circulars, 





WORKING CL ASS MALE OR FEMALE, 
a TLS» $60 a week guaranteed. 
Respectable employment at home, day or evening; no 
capital required ; full instructions and valuable package 
of goods sent free by mail. Address, with 6-cent re- 
turn stamp, M. YOUNG & CO., 16 Cortlandt 8t., N.Y. 


ALL AGENTS, they are ag 
make a mistake if they fail to write CHAS. H. TAY- 


LOR & CO., Boston or Chicago, whose new combina- 
tion beats the world. Sales immense. Profits big. 


y 
$2000 ady or gentleman that sels our ge. Ev- 
ery thing furnished and expenses paid. Address, with 
stamp, Eureka Curmioar Works, Clayton, Mich. 
eva DA T \g7 Agents wanted ev- 
$72 EACH W EEK. ery ee Busi- 

rictly legitimate. Address 
— J. WORTH & CO., 








Per year and first-class piano free to ev 


' Easily made with our Stencil 


MONEY and Key-Check Outfit. Cireu- 


lars free. Srarrorp M'r'e Co., 66 Fulton St., N.Y. 


classes of working peo 


. 
yt Agents wanted! A 
$5 to $20 Loder Atm sex, young or old, make more money at 
sam Coote | ‘ts or al! the time than stapythiag 


ork for us in Qucit epace nomen 
bt Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co., Portiand, Maina, 


$425 
3ENTS can do better with Youman's Dioriowany 
= venreat Wants, than with any other book 
Extra terms. $30 woolly suarenees Send 
F. M. REED Bighth St., N. ¥. 


, a 


A MONTH! Horse and carriage furmehed, 
Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW Alfred, Me.* 


published. 
for Circulars to 


GENTS Wanted for Humpty Dumpty, “Nobby.” 
Sample 25c. H. De Silver & Co., 81 5. 6th St, Phil a 


MADE RAPIDLY with Stencf! and Key 


y 
tits, Catalogu and 
MONEY coeccoutgs, Ginogaesan sn 


$60 p for event stamp. Clt- 
cular free, 


769 Broadway, N. Y. 


WEEE T° A 
article out. Sam: 
J. BRID 











HARPER'S 











A TINDER CONSCIENCE. 


iis bein’ Lent, Ma’am, I'm 
‘Why not, Bridget ? 


but it goes a 


INVESTMENT BONDS. 


PACIFIC RAILROAD 
GOLD BONDs, 


Cook. ** rh 
— “— 


The NORTHERN 
re FIRST MORTGAGE 


ich we recommend as a profitable and well 
se ecured investment. bear 7 3-10 per cent. gold 
interest, and have the following elements of se- 


curity, viz. : 





ire the obligation of a strong corpo- 





vy are a First Mortgage on the Road, | 
its Equipments, Rights, and Franchises. 
They are a first Lien on its Net Earnings. 

t. There is pledged, in addition, for the pay- 
ment of principal and interest, a Land Grant of 
12,800 acres per mile through the States, and 
mile through the Territories 
traversed. The C ompany is already entitled to 
nearly Ten Million acres of its Grant, and its 
Land Sales thus far have realized $5 66 per acre. 

With nearly 500 miles of the road completed 
and in operation, the earnings for 1873 will be 
large. 

Al! marketa 








25.600 acres per 


ble stocks and bonds are received 


in exchange for Northern Pacifics on most favor- 
able terms 


JAY COOKE & CO., 


No. 20 Wall Street, New York. 


SHIRTS. 





J, W, Johnston, 


VASTY GRAND STREET, New York, @ 


SLX supe- | 





Also, Hosiery and Men's Furnishing Goods. 
rior Dress Shirts m idle to measure, of Wamsutta XX. 
muslin, for $15 and upward, acc ording to the linen. 
§® Six fine Dress Shirts of Masonville Muslin for sy 2 
s@™ Six good Harris ” “ 

To gentlemen residing outs ide ot New York a B04 


ing the following meas- 
measure from 


ced by send 
Size of Col yllar worn; 


fit will be guarant 





e of Shoulder a 


centr long arm to Knuckle of small fin- 
ger: around ¢ he st, Waist, and Wrist. State number 
of Plaits; if ae ds, Spire als, or Buttons; atyle of Cuff. 

tw The supplied with Dress Shirts to Order. 


\ T | NV ! A tp 25 Union Square, 
80 and 82 82 Adams St., 


Grand, Square & Upright Pianos, 


Pi vt of the Gund Gold Medals of Honor. 
Worid’s Fair, Paris, 1867—London. 185%. 
The most Perfectly arranged and the Largest 
Piano Manufactory in the World. 

One Piano Every Working Hour, 
Ten Pianos Every Day, 

Every Piano Warranted for Five Y¥ ears, 

Prices a low as the exclusive use of the best ma- 
teriais and most thoroug® workmanship will permit. 
Old Pianos taken in exchange. 

2" Iliustrated Catalogues, with Price List, mail- 
ed fiee on application 


NY T 
TEINWAY & SONS’ W: Warerooms, 
1009 100 A: AM East 14 14th hn st.” 


» NeW. 


afeerd, 
you needn't eat it.” 
aginst my conscience to lead you into temptation.’ 


PARK and GARDEN 

















Part 1 a ‘ ‘ 
ar - Ot : Ir imentea.... 153 pages 
th area : 
JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
601 Broadway, New York; 924 Chestnut St. ’Philada. 





Ma‘am, I couldn't cook this mate.” 


ORNAMENTS: 


STATUARY, VASES, 
FOUNTAINS, and SETTEES. 


The largest and most varied assortment of above to 
be found in the United States. Illustrated Catalogues, 
20x 14, containing 90 pages, with Price-Lists, sent by 
| mail on receipt of $2 00 et ~ re eturned to purchasers). 


J, L. Mott Iron Works, 


90 Beekman St., cor. Cc lig, ! N. Nv. We 








FOR SAN DIEGO, “the rising city of the 
West,” May 7th, via Salt "Lak ce and San Francisco. 
First-class fare greatly reduced for this occasion only. 
For circulars, address W. H. Franois, 187 Broadway, 
New York, and 58 La Salle St., Chicago. 


HENRY CAPT. 


Of GENEVA, 


Now has a beautiful assortment of Watches 
Traveling Clocks, of his own make, at 

No. 23 Union ee New York. 

E. LOUPPE, Agent. 


NEW STYLES FIVE-OCTAVE 


DOUBLE-REED 


CABINET ORGANS 


Reduced Prices. 
$110 and $125 Each. 
Other styles at $55 to 
$500 and upward. (Or- 
gans to BENT, With priv- 
ilege of PURCHASE FOR 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
CATALOGUES and Crr- 
CULARS free. 
ML. ASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO.,, 
New York; 154 Tremont St., Boston ; 
Cc ‘hice ago. 





and 





PERFECT FITTING 
SHIRTS. 


Self-Measure for Shirts. 





Printed Directions for Self-Measurement, List of 


Prices, : 


Collars sent free every where 


E. M. & WM. WARD, 


862 Broadway, cor, Union Square; 


ALAN, 
387 Broadway, New York. 


KANSAS LANDS FOR SALE. 


Improved Farms in Shawnee County. Wild Lands 
in Greenwood, Butler, Lyon, Osage, Coffey, Chase, Ot- 
tawa, Clay, Cloud, Mitchell, W: phemoaee, Pottawatomie, 
Woodson, Morris, Dickenson, Shawnee, and other 
Counties. City Property in Topeka; 
terms to suit purchasers. Selected in 1868. Address 

JAS, A. KING, 
CLEVELAND, Ou10, 


Con, St. Crarrm & Wasson Sts., 





and Drawings of different Styles of Shirts and | 


in lots and on | 





| 
Guns, Pistols, 
| 
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CARRIAGES AT BARGAINS! 


— — 


00D BROTHERS CO. 


740 BROADWAY, 


ARE NOW OFFERING, AT PRICES GREATLY BELOW THEIR VALUE. 


te er, bo C3 r > a) “ . . 4 

300 Hine arriages, 
SLIGHTLY DAMAGED DURING THE LATE FIRE. 

These carriages are, without exception, of the best quality and superior finish, comprising the latest styles 


for town, park, and country driving. An opportunity is thus offered for securing 


Handsome Carriages at Prices that can not fail to be Satisfactory. 


Highest Premium (Medal) Awarded and Endorsed by Certificate from the 
>. AMERICAN INSTITUTE as “ Lid ae s Article i in os aoa ‘i 





ESTABLISHED 
IN 1858 


The ** ASBESTOS ROOFING” is a substantial and reliable material, which can be safely used in 
in place of Tin, Slate, &c., on steep or flat roofs, in all climates. It is manufactured in rolls, ready for use, 
and can be cheaply transported and easily applied. Also, Manufacturer of 
ASBESTOS ROOF COATING AND CEMENT, ASBESTOS BOILER FELTING, 

SHEATHING FELTS, ASBESTOS BOARD, &c. 
t®~ Send for Descriptive Pamphlets, Price-Lists, &c. Liberal Terms to Dealers. These materials for sale by 


KIRKWOOD & DUNKLEE, Chicago. H Wv JOHNS 
s s 
3 


RESOR ELBOW M’'F'G CO., Cincinnati, O. 
New Offices, 87 Maiden Lane, cor. Gold St, N.Y. 


B. S. PARSONS, Galveston, Texas. 
CLOTHING WAREHOUSES, 


E. A. EDWARDS & CO., San Francisco, Cal. 


FREEMAN & BURR, ‘3c roricssen: 


SPRING §UITS, } Boys’ §virs, ) 
SPRING Svlrs, | Boys’ Svlrs, | 


Freeman & Burr have very great pleasure in inviting to their new and elegant selection for the present season. 
Orders for garments to measure neatly executed, at few hours’ notice, and at Moderate Prices, 


‘SPRING OVERCOATS, } 
5 to $30. 
SprinG OVERCOATS, ;$ $ 


REEMAN & BUBR)S New System ror Serr-measree, of which thousands avai] themselves, enables 
parties in any part of the country to order direct from them, with the Cer- 

0 R D E R i] tainty of Receiving the most PERFECT FIT ATTAINABLE. 
B Yy M A I L. RULES FOR SELF-MEASURE, Sampies of Goods, Illustrated 


Book of Fashions, and Price-List sent Free on Sa. 


ADAPTED 


TO ALL 


a SEWING-MACHINES. 
Sent by mail, prepaid, 


on receipt of price, $3 50, 
or by are c.0. D. 





$10 to $50. ¢ $5 to to $20. 














AGENTS WANTED. 
Send for Circular. 


Address 


JOHNSON 
/ EMBROIDER CO., 


New Haven, Conn. 


A MICROSCOPE — 


Is a necessity to every intelligent family. All grades 
from 50 cts to $500. Send for Price-List. 
McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 


BUILDERS 





BEAUTIFUL AS HAND WORK, 
AND DONE WITH THE EASE AND RAPIDITY 
OF ORDINARY MACHINE SEWING. 

AS EASY TO ATTACH AS A HEMMER. 





and al] who contemplate build- 
ing, supplied with Illustrated 

atalogue on receipt of stamp. 
N.Y. 


Address A. J. Bicknell & Co. ,Pubs,, 27) 27 Ww ‘arren St., 
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WE J TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, aud 
BAZAR, 
af a Harper's MaGazinx, One Year..... $4 00 


PI ANO-FORTE C Hanren's Weexiy, "One Year......°400 


Harpre's Bazar, One Year...... 400 
Harper's MaGaztve, Harper's WEEKLY, and HaRPER’s 
AZAR, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
; : : An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, WEEKLY, Or 
Endorsed by the leading Artists, supplied gratis for every Club of Five 


Seminarians, and the | Bazar will be 


| Press, as the Scuscriners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
} Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 
The Postage within the United States is for the 


MaGazrne 24 cents a year, for the Werxty or BazaB 


|} 20 cents a year, pay: able vearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 


Prices as reasonable and terms as easy as consistent terly, at office where rece ved. Subscriptions from 
with thorough workmanship the Domin ion of Canada must be accompanied with 
, 24 cents additional the MaGazinr. or 20 cents for 


WAREROOMS, the Wrrxry or Bazan, t o prepay the U.S. postage. 


Fifth Avenne, cor. 16th St. N.Y. | © here for dane snd December ofeach yea" 


nber s for June and ‘December ype year. Su 1b- 
ous may commence with any Number. Whet n 

FISHERMEN! | 
TWINES and NETTING, ‘The - 


is specified, it will be understood that the 
MANUFACTURED BY = the ve 


ber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, auderstogd th 


nt Volume, aud back Numbers will be sent 
. : weg kod 
s@™~ Send for Price-List. } Baltimore Md. | ,,, 
| 














] imes of the Wrexty and Bazar commence 
When no time is spe fied. it will be 
the subscriber wi shes to comme! c 
next after the receipt of his ord 

1 Post-Office Order or Dr: 
of Harver & Brotuers is prele 


e, should the Order or Draft 
to 






tf 


remitting by m 





Votes, sine 


r stolen, it can be renewed without loss 





REMINGTON 


Send for Illustrated Price-list of Military 
and Sporting Breech-Loading Rifles, Shot 
Rifle-Canes, Cartridges, &c. 

E. R EMING yen & Sons, Manufacturers, 
Armory. lion, N 281 & 233 Broadway. New York. 


‘ACCIDENTS, 


Terms ror Apvertistnec ts Harper's WEEKLY AND 
Harper's Bazan. 

—Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
-each insertion. 

Cuts and Display, 


Harper's Weekl 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line 
per's Bazar.—$¢1 00 per Line; 
Insure in the | -y Line—each insertion. 
TRAVELERS, 

of Hartford. 


Har 
| $1 25 | Le 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 
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THE FORUM BY MOONLIGHT. 

Tue Roman Forum has long been an abun- 
dant field of research for classical archeolo- 
gists, who for four hundred years debated the 
exact site occupied by the huge market-place of 
the ancient Romans. The e vations which 
of late years have been so energetically carried 
on have shed much light on the subject, and 
many have been the valuable archeological treas- 
ures thus unearthed. Quite recently the exca- 
Vators came upon a huge pedestal, which, on ex- 
aminati mn, proved to be none other than the base 
of the colossal statue of Domitian, which, ac- 
cording to Stratius, stood in the centre of the 
Forum From the discovery of this pedestal, no 
further doubt remains either as to the direction 


| 


in which the Forum lay, or as to the names 
which have been given by the leading Italian, 
English, and German archeologists to the build- 
ings which surround it. Behind the pedestal 
stand the remains of the temples of Vespas1an 
and of Concord, and immediately in front of it 
the platform on which once stood the temple of 
the deified Jutivs. On the right side are the 
remains of a gigantic basilica, the Basilica Julia; 
and on the left there can be no doubt that the 
continuation of the excavations will, at a more 
or less equal distance, reveal the remains of the 
Basilica Emilia. Finally, the face of a statue 
occupying this pedestal, being turned a little to 
the right, would look directly toward the Impe 
rial Palace and the Temple of Vesta, the remains 


of which are now covered by the@hurch of Sta, 
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Maria Liberatrice. This discovery will also 
serve as a finger-post, to point to the places 
where so many buildings of archeological and 
historical interest must have stood. 


TRAVELING IN EGYPT. 

Tue romance of travel in Egypt is fast dis 
pearing. A new bridge has been recentl) 
by the Khedive over the Nile, so that travel 
can now go direct in carriages from thei 
to the Pyramids, without being obliged, as fon 
merly, to cross the river in boats, and finish the 
rhe old ** da- 
way to the com- 
- andthe charms 


excursion on camels or donke’ 
’ is givil 
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i fos up and 
soon become & memo- 
encampments beneath 
wondrous sky of an 
Egyptian night, : ibyrinth of pillars, 
obel . and fallen temples of Luxor or Karnak, 
Instead of, as heretofore, passing the night on 
land under a tent, the traveler now sleeps in his 
comfortable berth on board the Khedive's steam- 
‘ ind ** does” the Nile in three weeks instead 
of three months, as in the palmy days of the da- 
habeahs. During the winter of 1871, before the 
steamers began to ply, the price asked for a first- 
class boat was from £90 to £120 a month, for 
three or four months, while now the voyage- 
585 miles—from Cairo to Phila, a 
above the first cataract, and ba 


the myriad st: 
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made at a cost of £14, including steamer, living. | 
guides, aud all other necessary expeuses. Ul 


course those who have plenty of time and money 
at their disposal can have no difficulty in obtain- 
abeahs, if they prefer that mode of loco- 
m - but to such as are limited in these re- 
spects, the steamers will be found more conven- 

nt. The latter are small, carrying from four- 
teen to seventeen passengers, and stop at all the 
places worth seeing between Cairo and the first 


ing dat 





cataract; viz., Beni-Swaif, Minyeh, Beni-Has- 
san, Syout, Girgeh, Keneh, Luxor, Karnak, Es- 
neh, Edfoa, Koam-Embou, and Assuan. A day 


i a half is spent at Assuan and Phil, and 
ree days at Luxor and Karnak. 


TOLD BY A COMPRADOR. 


I simp.y tell it to you just as my old com- 
prador told it to me—no comment of mine 
could explain it, therefore I offer none—but I 
can no more give you the story in the peculiar 
“* Pigeon English” he spoke (and which is so well 
understood by residents in the Celestial Empire) 


than I can give you the expression of calm cre- 
dulity with which he told it to me. It was a 
magnificent night, and his grave, monotonous 


voice made for me a soothing accompaniment to 
the whizzing of the thousands of insects which 
hovered about us. Carefully arranging his opium 
pipe, and looking dreamily along the glistening 
waters, he began: 


The time and place suggest to me an extraor- 
dinary adventure which happened to me about 
forty years ago. It was at the time when the 
** Fanqui” (the name universally applied to for- 
eigners in China) at Canton were offering enor- 
mous prices for silk, and I fancied I could see 





before me a prospect of making handsome profits 

by personally purchasing the material on the | 
borders ofthe prov- 
ince Szechuen,and 
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oughly impassable. gain and again I hailed 
the ramparts, meetit.g with no reply or sign of 
life. Louder and louder I hammered at the 
gates, without seeming to make myself heard, 
until at last a head was slowly raised above the 
wall. The face I met as I looked up had an odd 
expression upon it, which I could not under- 
stand. It was apparently the face of a man not 
more than twenty years of age, yet in every other 
sense it was an old and tired face—old with a 
weird agedness, tired with a total absence of hope 
or energy. I told my errand, requesting that 
the gate might be opened to me; but I received 
no word in reply, and the face disappeared be- 
hind the ramparts again. Some little time aft- 
erward the massive gates were slowly opened to 
me by an old mandarin, who surveyed ie in a 
sort of scared surprise as I passed in and landed 
among a crowd of silent watchers. I was con- 
ducted at once to the guard-house, and there 
questioned slowly. But my answers were by 
no means fluent or easy, for I felt strangely awed 
by all I saw: the still, grave forms around me, 
the expression of scared incredulity on every 
face, young and old alike, the dismal silent re- 
ception I had met with, the heavy, oppressive 
stagnation of the air, and the indefinable unfa- 
miliarity which struck me in all things. As I 
slowly answered the questions put to me, the old 
mandarin, who was my chief interrogator, grew 
more and more excited—or, I might rather say, 
lesz and less apathetic—and others, one by one, 
joined him in his questioning, until the faces, 
on all of which rested that weird look of age 
without its symbols, crowded together around 
me, drawing nearer and nearer to mine in ghast- 
ly eagerness, as I answered them that the em- 
peror was well, and holding his court then in 
Pekin. 

‘Did they know so little of the proceedings 
of our emperor, Taon-Kwang, and of his capital, 
Pekin?” I asked, wondering. 


WEEKLY. 


** Before we lead you to the palace,” he said, 
‘‘T have a story to tell you of our city. Listen, 
stranger: I will make it short, for it is horrible 
for all of us. 

‘‘ While the great emperor of whom we in- 
quired of you was holding his court in his win- 
ter-palace of Yen-gan-foo he met the ‘Tartar 
maiden Song-fing, and, struck by her wondrous 
beauty, determined to make her his wife. The 
day for the imperial marriage was fixed upon, 
and all the grandees of the empire were sum- 
moned to court, among them, of course, our 
master, Tong-ko-lin-sing, viceroy of this prov- 
ince and the emperor's only son. He repaired 
at once to the capital, where was nothing but 
feasting and rejoicing. In the very first hour 
of his arrival he saw a fair and beautiful maiden 
sitting alone under the magnoulia-trees in the pal- 
ace garden. So lovely she was, as well as so sol- 
itary and so dejected, that his heart went out to 
meet her and to cheer her; and only a few min- 
utes had they loitered together in the fragrant 
shade when he felt that he loved her, and that 
before his return to his own province he must 
win her for his bride. 

** But ah! this was the Tartar maiden Song- 
fing, who was betrothed to the emperor, and 
‘Tong-ko-lin-sing little guessed what he was do- 
ing until it was too late to stop—until he loved 
her so passionately that neither his fear nor his 
affection for his father could stop him. They 
had many stolen interviews, in which their vows 
of love were repeated, and many secret meetings, 
in which their plans of escape were perfected ; 
and when the day fixed for the royal wedding 
dawned, they two were missing from the court 
—they two, the most important of the assembled 
guests: the only two whom the poor old emperor 
loved. 

** Traveling rapidly, Tong-ko-lin-sing brought 
his beautiful young bride at once to this his own 
city, and married her with almost as much state 
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been struck with 





the same idea. [I 
provided myself 
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with a Fanqni 


map, and pored 
over it long and 
anxionsly; being 
ewarded at last 
b> finding that I 
could take a creek 
to the west some 
hundreds of **li” 
on my direct way, 
and so cut off at 
least one-third of 
my journey, and 
gain a valuable ad- 
vantage over other 
travelers, I jours 
neyed on, day after 
day, by the creeks, 
and at last reached 
the spot where I 
must turn west- 
I 
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i for the new 
ite. The jane- 
n of the creeks 


at a village, 
and I lingered 
there for hours, 
seeking from the 
natives informa- 


m about the way 





I intended to take, 

But, to my great 

ustonishment, they 

only stared blank. 

ly at me as I ques- 

tioned them, and 

showed not only 

utter ignorance of ' 

the course of the western creek, but a certain 
dread of even mentioning it, which, neverthe- 
fess, no One explained or even seemed to under- 
Bland 


But as I felt a thorough confidence in the cor- 
rectness of my map, and as so much depended 
on dispatch, I did not hesitate to proceed along 
the unknown creek. As I rowed on I could 
not help remarking the desolate appearance of 
the flat, bare country through which I passed. 
No birds sang as they had sung to me through 
all the past days of the journey, and (which was 
more startling still in a country where one never 
misses them) no insects fluttered about me with 
their ceaseless and often intolerable noise. One 
exrly dawn, in this heavy and oppressive still- 
ness—a stillness which was not rest, but utter 
stagnation—I saw a great and beautiful city ly- 
ing before me in the mists, Still none of the 
sounds of a great city met me as I approached 
it; over it, as over the whole country, lay 
that silence which was oppression, and the air 
seemed to come from a hot furnace. A crowd 
of war junks, sampans, and tankas covered the 

er, but I could see no sign of life within 
therm as I rowed up to the chain barrier which 
erossed ‘the river. It was closed and locked. 
No sentinel challenged me, and after waiting in 
‘ain for an answer to my summons, I tried to 
ml B No guards or customs officers came 

fe eg 1 lestion me, and this, of course, was 
are levied wav8e in a country where imposts 
labor broken pol ae Having with great 

> padlock from the mould 

] passed on, rowin amo: y post, 
empty rotting empene a hed pod — the 
the water gate, over which a heeare poner 
fiag hung motionless upon its F Her m silk 
fiag hung ness Upon its staff. Here again 
no human being met me. no one greeted or 
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Every thing has been still in silence and sus- 
pense; still with a heavy, passionless stagnation, 
Every morning we have been prepared for a 
siege, and every night has found us waiting un- 
challenged at our posts; and never once until 
to-day has any one even attempted to enter our 
garrisoned city. Stranger, can it be that this 
fearful curse has been in operation almost a °* 
thousand years?” 

I could not answer, for my mind was bewil- 
dered by this story; and I was bitterly 
ting that I had ever ventured down that desert- 
ed creek. But when the old mandarin entreat- 
ed me, in a low, excited tone, to go with him to 
the prince, I roused myself and followed in his 
footsteps. In a gorgeous outer room of the 
palace he left me, walking on himself past the 
guards, who stood at their posts like statues, 
and through the groups of attendants, who moved 
listlessly about their duties. I had had time to 
remark every thing about the room, when a 
dreadful cry from an inner apartment rent the 
stifling, heavy air. To me, in spite of its tone 
of long-suppressed anguish, it was a relief, and 
I went on at once into the prince’s presence, fol- 
lowing the attendants and guards, who all rushed 
forward in a sudden panic. 

I never can adequately describe the scene that 
was before me when I entered the gorgeous inner 
palace. Prince Tong-ko-lin-sing, a tall, martial- 
looking man, in the prime of youth, yet with that 
saine nameless look of age upon his face which I 
had noticed on all the other faces, was leaning 
over a table, intently studying a long paper close- 
ly covered with writing still uneffaced and bright, 
though the date under the imperial seal showed 
that it had been written more than nine hundred 
years. On a cushion at the prince's feet half 
lay, half knelt, his beautiful young wife, looking 
up into his face in vague bewilderment. Her 
dress was just the dress of the present day, for 
our fashions, as you know, do not change even 
through hundreds 
of years. The 
loose sleeves of her 
tunic—sky blue 
satin embroidered 
richly with gold 
dragons—fell over 
her clasped hands, 
the swan’s - down 
which edged them 
not whiter than her 
trembling fingers, 
and the large jew- 
els glistening in 
her hair not more 
restless than her 
eager, frightened 
eyes. 

The attendants 
had lost their list. 
lessness now, the 
unmayed faces of 
the guards had as. 
sumed a_ sharp, 
keen curiosity, and 
the old mandarin, 
standing at the 
prince’s side, was 
eager enough as 
he pointed with a 
shaking hand to 
the date upon the 
emperor's letter. 
As | looked knew 
that the full horror 
of their situation 
had broken upon 
them all. They 
had discovered, 
with a dreadful 
shock, the number 
of years they had 
been living under 
this curse, while 








There ran an exclamation through the crowd. 
** Where was Pekin? Who was Taon-Kwang ?” 

**Our emperor, of course,” I said, “‘ and Pe- 
kin our capital.” And I looked round, feeling 
that a great city such as this—a royal city evi- 
dently—could not possibly be in ignorance of 
such national facts, and wondering how it could 
seem to be so. 

‘* Where, then, was the Emperor —— and his 
capital of i 

I began involuntarily to laugh as I recollected 
that that emperor's name belonged to a time 
about one thousand years before, and that that 
capital was never even heard of now. But the 
laugh died suddenly, for it sounded most strange- 
ly out of place amidst this odd assembly, whose 
laughter seemed to have been hushed fcrever by 
some great stillness that hung above them, and I 
answered as I had answered before. They only 
echoed those two words, ‘* Pekin” and ‘* Taon- 
Kwang!” The incredulous exclamation grew to 
fear, then horror. The white faces turned whiter, 
the eager surprise upon them grew to a terrible 
enlightenment. The cluster of listening figures 
were silent and motionless now, as if a breath 
had struck them into stone, and there was no 
movement, until the old mandarin who had first 
addressed me sat down and hid his face. Then 
they all followed his example, one after another, 
and I was left standing in their midst, speechless 
with bewilderment. Impatient at last, I asked 
to be taken from the guard-house, and then the 
old man addressed me again, in a troubled, 
trembling voice. 

‘* Stranger, is all that you have just told us 
true?” 

After I had assured him that undoubtedly it 
was en. he signed to the people with his hand, 
anu they went out, and left us two alone in the 








challenged me; aud this barrier J found thor- | 
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as his imperial father would have done. But no 
foreign guests collected here to celebrate the fes- 
tival. The city gates were closed, and the ram- 
parts manned. We knew how keen and fierce 
the emperor’s wrath would be. We knew how 
he would hurl it over his son’s dominions. We 
knew what restitution he would demand, and 
what vengeance he would pursue; and within 
the barriers we waited in dread expectation. 
The demand soon came from the emperor in 
threatening terms—the restitution of his bride 
and the surrender of his son's person, as well as 
the forfeiture of his territories. 

“*The city was in a state of rigorous defense ; 
Tong-ko-lin-sing’s army was loyal to a man; 
and so he at once hoisted the crimson flag of 
rebellion, sent back his defiance, and waited for 
the besieging army. Then came the emperor's 
anathema—the father’s dreadful curse upon his 
only son, his son’s wife, the viceregal city, and 
every subject within its walls: a curse sworn by 
the names we hold most sacred and most pow- 
erful. 

“*So, garrisoned and defiant, we awaited the 
royal armies—waited and watched until the 
watching grew painful and wearisome — but 
nothing broke it until your summons at our 
gates to-day. The flight of time has been un- 
noticed by us. No record of passing events has 
been taken. We have only been expecting the 
attack of our wronged and angry emperor. ‘The 
prince occupies himself in his inner palace, and 
seems to heed nothing but the thought that soon 
his wife and his dominions may be snatched from 
him, and he himself taken a prisoner to the cap- 
ital. They are together always, as they have 
been since we opened the gates to mem on that 
night which you say is nearly ten hundred years 
ago. There have been no births, no deaths, no 
malTizges among us since; no joy, no sorrow, 
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he who had uttered 

it had been dead. 

I had brought 
them the first tidings from the busy, living world 
without, I had excited new feelings and sensa- 
tions among them, and opened their eyes to the 
mystery which had so long enshrouded them. 
Perhaps now the spell which had hung for a 
thousand years upon the city might be removed. 
I waited breathlessly to see. 

The guards leaned forward on their weapons, 
listening eagerly for a word to break the silence. 
The attendants hovered about thé prince in 
speechless excitement. The princess still knelt 
and looked with a startled, loving glance into 
her husband's face. The maidens who sur- 
rounded her drew closer together, a piteous in- 
quiry in their gaze. The old mandarin, breath- 
ing heavily, still held his tremulous finger on the 
date upon the emperor's anathema. The prince 
bent over the writing, with his brows knit in 
deep bewilderment. 1 stood watching the whole 
terrible yet beautiful scene. 

Swiftly, noiselessly, suddenly, the change 
came. ‘The shields and weapons dropped from 
the walls, falling without a sound upon the mar- 
ble floor. The figures, in their rich, bright 
dresses, crumbled into dust as they stood or sat 
in their expectant, waiting attitudes. The pal- 
ace fell around me softly, silently: fell and left 
me standing unhurt upon its old foundation. 

Shading my eyes from the terrible sight of 
magnificent buildings falling about me without 
a crash, I hurried through the decaying streets, 
and entered my own boat again. As I did so I 
saw the heavy crimson flag fall slowly from 
above the city gate. At the moment that it 
touched the walls the boats that lay upon the 
waters sank, and the barriers fell before us. 
The last remnant of the whole city melted in 
the vanishing mist, and there lay nothing now 
on all the flat and barren country to tell that 
humen beings had ever inhabited it; nothing of 
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this ghastly mystery ~ on to show that such 
ity ver existed. 

: Gickly 1 plied my sculls, breathing with free- 

dom once again. And now no hot, heavy mist 

enshrouded me. ‘The sun shone clearly, the 

birds sang, and myriads of bright and busy in- 

sects fluttered about me as I rowed. ‘ 

I have never been able to glean any particu- 
lars of this city, though I have made ceaseless 
inquiries. Its history seems to be forgotten—as 
is the history of so many of our antiquities. 
have told you all I know of it, and all that I 

ver know. 
anyon may guess that I never again traveled by 
that westward creek, though by doing so on that 
one journey I had realized such enormous profits 
by being first in the market with my silk that 
certainly, if any thing could have tempted me to 
try that route again, I should have tried it. 


This was the story, as my old comprador told 
it to me. 


We were all sitting together, a little group of 
us, at one end of the long parlor of the Mount- 
ain View House. It was an exquisite morning. 
There had been a shower the night before, and 
now the air was as clear as—well, as only mount- 
ain air.can be, with a separate sparkle, as it 
seemed, for every drop in the great blue flood 
of light to match the glitter of the wet green un- 
der-world. From my seat opposite the window 
I could see the milky clusters of the white aca- 
cias, now in their fullest bloom; just over them 
two or three fluffy clouds, curiously distinct in 
their woolly whiteness from the airy background ; 
and, beyond, the limit line of peaks crowding 
each other away into a distance more and more 
violet and hazy, till at last the eye followed by 
faith and not by sight through a dim purple re- 
sion where solid earth ended and nothing was. 

Mr. Upham, our principal talker, was silent 
for the moment, and the rest were silent too, 
till, as something flashed through the light, 
Mrs. Waterhouse, still mindful of last night’s 
tremendous thunder cannonade, gave a little 
scream, 

** Oh, was that lightning?” she said. 

**Only ‘the lightning of a dove’s wing,’” said 
Emily Brace, who I believe would have made 
herself miserable if she had not had a quotation 
apposite to every situation of life. 

** And the only lightning we shall get to-day,” 
supplemented Mr. Upham. ‘‘My dear Mrs. 
Waterhouse, don’t you observe those are not 
thunder-clouds? I shall have to teach you the 
difference between the cumuli and the—’ 

**Don’t!” said Charley Somers, opening his 
lips for the first time. 

‘*Don't what?” repeated Mr. Upham, turn- 
ing toward him with a surprised look. 

**Don’t call the clouds names. I have been 
enjoying them as clouds, but if I must take the 
trouble to think of them like that, I would sooner 
give it up altogether.” ~ 

“Charley,” said Mr. Upham, half vexed, yet 
smiling in spite of himself, ‘‘I wonder you are 
not ashamed to be so lazy : that is what you are, 
in plain English, hopelessly lazy.” 

**Of course I am,” answered Charley, in a 
well-satisfied tone, ‘‘ hopelessly and delightfully 
lazy.” 

Miss Vanderlyn, coming into the room through 
one of the low windows, was just in time to hear 
the closing words. ‘* Who.is it so delightfully 
lazy ?” she asked, as she in a manner melted into 
a seat in the opposite corner. 

Mr. Upham looked as if he would have liked 
to make rather a personal reply—for her own rep- 
utation for activity did not stand high in the 
house—but he only answered, 

‘* Well, I suppose Mr. Somers is the laziest 
man in America since Arthur Varrance went 
away to dream about painting pictures in Rome.” 

**'Then,” said Miss Vanderlyn, in her low, un- 
inflected voice, which Mr. Upham used to de- 
clare as drowsy to hear as the hum of bees on a 
hot day, ‘* Mr. Somers will have the kindness to 
give me the benefit of his laziness. I like lazy 
people ;” and she waved her fan with a kind of 
queen-regnant gesture toward the other side of 
the causeuse she had taken. Charley looked at 
her for a moment from under his half-closed lids 
without stirring from his remarkably comfortable 
position, and I almost thought he was not going 
to stir; but I suppose the instinct of a gentleman 
prevailed, for he got up and slowly conveyed 
himself across the room to the seat indicated, 
and, once there, became a fixture, by the at- 
traction of gravitation probably. 

At least I never dreamed at the time of there 
being any other attraction in the case, but it ap- 
peared there must be something more as the days 
went on and found Charley Somers continually 
beside Miss Vanderlyn. Sometimes they talked ; 
oftener, so far as I could see, did not speak a 
word; but they seemed to find a pleasure in each 
other’s silent companionship which was fairly a 
puzzle to me. 

It was a very provoking puzzle to several 
among us, for Miss Vanderlyn, in spite of her 
queernesses, was a good deal admired. She was a 
handsome and particularly striking girl, tall, and 
fully though not largely formed, with a thick, 
colorless complexion, and very dark hair, and 
eyes with the longest lashes | ever saw. She 
had a peculiar way of moving and of placing 
herself, which those who did not like her laughed 
at as ‘‘attitudinizing.” But I think it was a 
wholly natural peculiarity, though with a more 
trained air than one is apt to look for in unstud- 
ied grace. 

I might not have known any more than the 
rest about Henrietta Vanderlyn, and it was by 
the merest chance that I came todoso. It hap- 
pened in this way : 

We were both sitting, though not together, in 
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a corner of the veranda running around the 
house, neither of us doing any thing. Mr. Up- 
ham had just gone away, and I was rising to 
pick up the book from which he had been read- 
ing aloud, when I heard my own name pro- 
nounced by some one on the piazza above. I 
could not see the speakers, but I recognized 
the voices at once. 

‘Why, there goes Mr. Upham, I declare! I 
thought he was poetizing down there with Miss 
Wells,” remarked Number One. 

**Poor old Miss Wells! Is she getting up a 
flirtation, I wonder ?”’ said Number Two, in a 
yawning voice. > 

‘*The idea!” responded Number One, appar- 
ently highly diverted. ‘*Don’t you know she 
has vowed to wear the willow forever for a faith- 
less swain who jilted her on the wedding-day ?” 

** How very absurd!” languidly. Then, with 
increased animation, ‘‘ Julia, I have thought it 
over and over, and I do not believe blonde would 
be the proper trimming,” etc., etc. 

I can not tell whether they did not think I 
could hear or whether they did not care. At 
all events, I did hear with perfect distinctness. 
And so did Miss Vanderlyn. She rose sudden- 
ly, and coming to me, where F was leaning 
against a pillar, put one arm about me, and 
bending down—for she was taller than I—kissed 
my cheek. . 

**Don’t mind them,” said she, with a vibra- 
tion of scorn in her deep, low voice. ‘* What can 
dolls know of a heart !” 

**I do not mind them,” I answered, touched 
to a confidence foreign to my reserve. ‘* The 
wound is too old now to bleed sa easily.” 

She did not say any more, but kissed me again, 
still with her arm about me in a protecting sort 
of way. From that hour we were friends, and 
I began to learn better a nature which had from 
the first been rather a curious study tome. How 
I learned I could not exactly say. Certainly not 
through any voluntary revelations of her own, 
for she talked little of any thing, and never of 
herself. It was a word here and there, a look, 
a gesture, that supplied some part of the puzzle 
I was trying to put together in my mind. 

One of the greatest perplexities of my puzzle 
was what place to give Charley Somers in it. 
That she liked him was plain; but then so did 
every body, with a superior allowance-making 
sort of liking that might have been rather mor- 
tifying to a man with any pride. I suppose he 
had none, for he accepted it with perfect con- 
tentment, and returned it with equal amiability. 
That the common verdict, while granting him 
plenty of intellect, denied him any force of char- 
acter, did not appear to disturb him in the least, 
little as he was allowed to-lose sight of it. 

But somehow this kind of half-and-half feel- 
ing did not seem to me in Miss Vanderlyn’s way, 
who had so few superficial likings; and still, if 
they were lovers, never surely did any lovers yet 
so little affront the cynical public eye with the 
spectacle of their infatuation! Beyond the sin- 
gle fact of their being a good deal together there 
was absolutely nothing to build on—not the least 
sign of love-making. Charley was not a whit 
more earnest, nor she a shade less indifferent. 
So, bewildered by such unnatural doves, that 
would not bill and coo, my mind swung back 
and forth like a pendulum, till one day a little 
chance occurrence settled it. 

Apropos of what I forget now, but Charle 
made some casual mention of the hard wor 
awaiting him when he went back to town. As 
he had never been known to allude to any re- 
motest prospect of exertion for himself, I was 
not surprised at the incredulous stare with which 
Mr. Upham regarded him. 

**You work hard!” said he, sarcastically. 
** Abandon that pleasing delusion, my poor Char- 
ley; your constitution would never stand the 
wear and tear, you know!” 

**Miss Brace,” said Charley, languidly turn- 
ing his eyes toward the ‘‘ Pocket Volume of ele- 
gant Extracts,” as Mr. Upham had wickedly 
dubbed that too stout sentimentalist, ‘‘ pray come 
to my help. It is something about physic.” 

a ‘Take physic, Pomp?’” said Emily, doubt- 
ly. 

ry again,” suggested Charley, gravely, 

though with a suspicious twinkle in his eyes. 

Miss Brace’s fallen countenance brightened 
suddenly: ‘**The labor we delight in physics 
pain,’” she declaimed, in a tone of triumph. 

** Precisely. I knew you would not fail me, 
Miss Brace. And there you have your answer, 
Horace.” 

‘* Well,” said Mr. Upham, dubiously, “if 
there is any kind of labor you delight in, you are 
singularly changed, that is all I can say.” 

“Itisa physiological fact, I believe, that we 
do change,” returned Charley, with admirable 
simplicity. 

‘“*I was aware of it, thank you, but not that it 
was quite so rapid an operation. However, as 
for this change, I am too much delighted to be 
hypercritical about it. You know, Charley, I 
have always told you you lacked only the will to 
place yourself on a level with—” 

‘**The honorable gentleman himself,” placidly 
interpolated Charley, declining to follow this lead. 

Mr. Upham joined in the laugh at his own ex- 
pense, under cover of which I said to Miss Van- 
derlyn, where we sat a little removed from the 
rest, ‘* That is your doing, I suppose ?” 

It was certainly no affair of mine, and if I had 
stopped to think, I should not have spoken. But 
she answered at once, without any disclaimer, 
‘*T suppose so.” ; 

‘*In spite of your preference for lazy people,” 
I said, smiling. 

** Yes,” said she, gravely; ‘‘as a matter of 
taste I very much prefer indolence, but I am 
tired of the general chorus of what Mr. Somers 
might be: it is time to show what he can be.” 

She spoke with so much more emphasis than 
usual that I could not refrain from expressing 





some surprise at finding her thus regardful of 
** they say.” 

** Not for myself,” was all she answered. 

For him, then! That seemed to me so con- 
clusive of the understanding between them that 
when Mr. Upham was afterward wondering to 
me over the change in Charley, I thought myself 
safe in enlightening him, though of course with- 
out repeating her words to me. 

Mr. Upham, who had here been as blind as 
only very sharp-sighted people can sometimes 
be, was greatly surprised. 

** Poor fellow!” was his first comment, for he 
was not one of Miss Vanderlyn’s admirers, I 
could not help smiling at the genuine commis- 
eration of his tone; but I reminded him that, as 
he had himself said, the effect was a good one, 
whatever the cause. 

For my part, I was thoroughly pleased— 
pleased for both. It was with all the more re- 
gret, then, that only a few days later I perceived 
a coolness between them. Rasctly what it was 
I never knew, for, — of our mutual regard, I 
felt that Henrietta Vanderlyn was not one to be 
questioned where she did not choose, and as she 
offered me no confidence, I asked nothing. I 
only knew it had to do with a young West In- 
dian, whose admiration for her was extremely 
evident, Charley had taken umbrage at some- 
thing, and Henrietta, one of whose faults was a 
silent, obstinate pride, the strength of which was 
hardly to be suspected by those who did not 
know her well, would not condescend either to 
the reasoning or the coaxing he expected. She 
let him go his way, and quietly went her own, 
though every step was leading them farther apart. 
I grew very anxious at last, for I knew, alas! 
the life-long pain a ‘‘ lovers’ quarrel” might end 
in; and out of my own bitter experience I tried 
to make a warning for her. 

“* Henrietta, my dear,” said I one morning 
when we were sitting together, as I saw the per- 
fectly unmoved face she turned on Charley Som- 
ers, who had passed us by without a single un- 
necessary word of greeting, ‘‘do not think I 
wish to intrude on your confidence, but I am a 
good many years older than you, and I have had 
occasion to see what misery a single mistake can 
cause. Do you remember what those young 
girls said one day about my wearing the willow 
for a faithless lover?” I went on, forcing a 
smile. ‘*I should like to tell you something of 
how that really was.” 

She had turned toward me now, and was look- 
ing at me with the same com countenance, 
I told her then briefly of the history I had closed 
my lips on ever since that wretched time, the 
quarrel, the pride that would not bend on either 
side, the final rash act that had separated two 
lives that should have passed together, and blight- 
ed all the hopes of at least one of them. But 
though she looked at me kindly and spoke to me 
softly when I had finished, I saw that it was 
merely through sympathy for me, and that in 
her own service I had effected nothing. 

She made no pretense of not understanding 
my implied reference to Charley Somers, and 
her brief reply was spoken with perfect open- 
ness, 

**T will not endure to be doubted,” she said. 
**T could trust fully through every thing, but I 
must be trusted so too.” 

She said no more about it, but I knew after 
that that any further words of mine would be 
wasted. An idea just flashed across me of speak- 
ing to Charley, but my horror of being ‘* med- 
dlesome,” unless where I could clearly do more 
good than harm, made me dismiss it at once. 
As the days went by I gradually had ceased to 
have any hope, more especially as Henrietta was 
soon going away. She had told me so one aft- 
ernoon when we were quite alone, most of the 
others having gone off on a picnic which neither 
of us had cared to join. We had been talking 
about this as we rested from our ramble, and 
after a pause I was beginning to speak of it 
again, when I saw that she was not attending to 
my words. 

“What isit?” Isaid. ‘“ Are you star-gazing 
by broad daylight ?” for her eyes were fixed wide 
open upon the sky. 

‘*T was wondering what can make that red 
light over there. It is long before sunset; I 
think there must be a fire somewhere.” 

I had not remarked the appearance before, but 
I saw it plainly enough now. We both got up 
and climbed the bank, for the meadow lay too 
low for any view beyond. From the top, how- 
ever, we clearly perceived a fire, and from the 
direction concluded it to be probably the old 
Matherson mill. 

Almost every body, I think, likes to see a fire. 
We did, at any rate, and we lost no time in bhur- 
rying to this one. We found plenty more look- 
ing on, but nobody was doing much. Some- 
thing had, of course, been tried at first, but the 
village apparatus was sadly defective, and the 
mill-owner being by an unlucky chance absent, 
and the old mill well known for rather a 
worthless pile of lumber, no one had persisted 
very energetically when it became evident that 
the fire had made too great headway. So we 
stood there looking on, not much more idly than 
the rest, and though, of course, sorry for the 
owner's loss, able to enjoy the magnificent spec- 
tacle without any of those anxieties about life 
and home that one naturally feels in watching a 
dwelling-house burn. I was just making some 
such remark to Henrietta, when “ Silly Billy,” 
as he was familiarly called, a half-witted lad of 
the neighborhood, twisted himself into our group 
and said, in a foolishly important voice, pointing 
toward the flames, 

‘*The man with the hat's up there, scratching 
on some papers! Billy watched him—Billy 
knows,” chuckling feebly. 

‘*The man with the hat,” I knew, meant 
Charley Somers, whose odd-looking lounging 
hat, fantastically cocked with ribbon, had great- 








ly excited Billy’s curiosity when he had occasion- 
ally come about the hotel. Why the poor creat- 
ure had only now mentioned this it was useless 
to wonder. Still chuckling and pointing, he re- 
peated, ‘‘ Billy knows about the barrels of black 
sand—all ablaze! a big Fourth o’ July, Hoo- 
ray!” curveting up and down. 

This passed in less time than it takes to tell 
ot it. The by-standers, who knew that Mr. 
Matherson had a store of gunpowder, and did 
not know but that some of it might have been 
placed here, all started back as by a single im- 
pulse on hearing this—all except Henrietta Van- 
derlyn, who turned and looked at them with eyes 
that seemed to have caught fire from the flames 
before her. ‘‘ Cowards!” she said, as she rushed 
into the burning building. 

I sprang after her instinctively to snatch her 
back, but it was too late—too late for both : be- 
hind us a half-consumed rafter fell across the 
threshold, and a thick, lurid smoke curtain, 
sweeping round, shut us off from the green open 
world and the free life, so near and yet so hor- 
ribly far away! 

I seemed to be thinking and moving in e night- 
mare as I followed on Henrietta’s swift footsteps. 
The mill was a long, rambling building, and while 
the right side as we entered was one mass of 
smoke and flame, the other siill permitted pas- 
sage. I-do not know what instinct guided her, 
but without an instaut’s hesitation she ran up the 
rickety stairs, I following, unheard for the noise 
of the flames, and perhaps for her own intense 
preoccupation. Reaching the top, I saw before 
me a wide empty chamber, lighted at one end by 
a long opening, with the sparkle of water beyond, 
and near this was stretched poor Charley, under 
a heavy beam. Thus fastened down, without 
comgrey d of escape, yet with his full senses about 

im, he lay waiting, his eyes wide open, looking 
straight toward the fiery death that was coming 
to him. Those calm eyes turned on Henrietta 
as she appeared with a look I shall never forget. 
I know he was thinking of her, perhaps seeing 
her in fancy ; for in that inexpressible tenderness 
there was no surprise, but rather the rapt faith 
with which the dying sometimes look on the 
heavenly visions about their bedside. 

Bending down to him she kissed him passion- 
ately, quickly, over and over again, while both, 
holding each other's hands, looking in each oth- 
er’s eyes, murmured words which I could not 
bear, and had no need to hear, for the mere ac- 
cent told enough. I think in that moment they 
were forgetful of pain and death, of the great 
world shut out and the narrowing fire-world 
within—of every thing but each other. 

She was the first to recollect herself. She 
glanced round at the open space beside her, and 
her face changed. Springing up, she began try- 
ing to move the heavy weight that was holding 
him down. Iran to ber help then, and we suc- 
ceeded at last together in raising it. 

It was one of several great beams placed 
against the wall, but so insecurely that Char- 
ley’s sudden spring, on becoming aware of the 
fire, had toppled it over on him in such a posi- 
tion as to hold him fast. Though liberated at 
length, he was still not able to move, for a leg 
was broken; but he was able to de moved, and I 
comprehended Henrietta’s idea from her glance 
at the door. It was the only door in the build- 
ing besides that blocked up below; a long-win- 
dow-like opening, reaching to the floor, and look- 
ing directly down on the mill-stream. ‘The dis- 
tance was formidable, and there was nothing like 
secure standing-room among the rotten remains 
of wood-work underneath; but still it was a 
chance—the one chance for life—and we made 
the most of it. 

There were ropes lying among the rest of the 
lumber in the room; and picking out the stron- 
gest-looking, after testing it as well as we could, 
we set to work. But we were interrupted in a 
way, I fancy, unexpected by either; for I con- 
fess I thought the villagers, under the shock of 
that gunpowder panic, would be terrified into 
leaving us to what seemed indeed a hopeless 
fate. Iwronged them. After the first instinct- 
ive recoil they had no thought of abandoning us 
without an effort; and seeing that that part of 
the mill was utterly impracticable, they had 
come round to try the other side. All that I 
have been relating had passed rapidly. Long 
as the moments had seemed to us, it could in 
reality have been but a very short time from our 
entrance into the mill to otir hearing the shout- 
ing of the people below. We rashed to the door 
and screamed in return. A boat was launched 
hastily—strong men climbed up to us—we were 
saved! Just in time* for the smoke was black- 
ening and the flames crackling over the walls 
behind us. 

But the barrels of gunpowder? the dreaded 
explosion? There was none, for the best of 
reasons—that no gunpowder was stored in the 
mill. Some talk of it there had been, which 
“Silly Billy” had overheard, and, as I suspect- 
ed when listening to his exultations, the notion 
of a grand Fourth of July bonfire had so tickled 
his poor feeble brain that he had himself set the 
mill on fire. 

The amusement had pretty nearly cost us dear 
enough. From that time forth I know I com- 
pletely lost my admiration for the spectacle of a 
fire; even the tar barrels and torches of Inde- 
pendence-day made me turn my head with a 
most unpatriotic shudder. Charley Somers and 
Miss Vanderlyn took it, so far as could be seen, 
very coolly. I dare say they ought to have been 
different; I only know they were not: in spite 
of the more than opportunity afforded by all the 
fuss naturally made over them, they absolutely 
declined to take up heroic positions, to be in 
any way gushing, or to appear any thing but 
their own cool, indifferent-seeming selves. 

Nevertheless J knew what I had seen and 
heard, and I was not to be deceived by them 
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F SIGNOR GIUSEPPE VERDI. 
GIUSEPPE VERDI piece, composed by Verpr when only eleven. | that it is difficult to form an estimate of its real | a small but well-cultivated garden, with an arti- 
* : In 1839 he composed his earliest work of im- | worth. By his countrymen it has not been re- | ficial lake at the further end. Beyond this ex- 
luis celebrated musical composer, who is the | portance, a musical drama entitled Oberto di | ceived so enthusiastically as his former works. | tends the signor's property, carefully tilled with 
keeper, was born on October 9, | San Bonifazio. ‘This was followed by the Lom- | Signor Verpr was elected a member of the Ital- | all the most recent agricultural improvements 
it Duchy of Parma. He | bardi, which laid the foundation of his fame. | ian Parliament in 1861, and in 1871 went offi- | from England and France, and provided with 
genius, though it was It will suffice here merely to record the names | cially to Milan to reorganize the Italian Musical | good substantial dwellings for his tenants. Ev- 
, fiat Before he was fifteen | of some of his succeeding works, such as Na- | Institute. He has received numerous honors ery thing shows the orderly and tranquil nature 
fa neighboring church, | bucodonosor, Ernani, Attila, Macheth, Masna- | and decorations, both Italian and foreign, and | of the man, and the same harmonious blending 
{ and almost soundless } dieri, Luisa Miller, Rigoletto, Trovatore, Un | has no reason to complain of a lack of apprecia- | of art and comfort is visible in the architecture 
first lessons from an | Ballo in Maschera, and Don Carlos. His more | tion by his contemporaries, or of the caprices of | and furniture of his house. Signor VERDI rare- 
inge to say, was sent recent pieces are Giovanna d’ Arco, La Forza | fortune. | ly composes except in his bed-chamber, a spa- 
oot of that city with a | del Destino (from which the autographic speci- | Signor Vernr now lives in the Villa di Sant’ | cious, lofty room, the windows of which look on 
; \fter this he pursued | men under the portrait is taken), and Aida, per- Agata, two miles from Busseto. His house is | to the garden. It contains a magnificent piano- 
institute " ’ . rm: i . . rr | . 7 4° 
mer . ne tate institute at Busseto, | formed last year at the Scala, Milan. This op- | characteristic, as befits an artist. The door, | forte, a small library, and a large writing-desk 
sciitier Gain Beet gig , he town is | era was written expressly for the Viceroy of | which is almost hidden by two weeping-willows, | of eccentric form, on which are displayed a vari- 
the local | nerformes 3 hk ta casions | Egypt, and was first represented at Cairo. Pub- | is approached by an ancient bridge, there being | ety of statuettes and other fanciful works of art. 
fective | no other means of access. Behind the house is | Above the piano-forte hangs an oil-painting of 
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lic opinion has differed so widely as to its merits 
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Signor Barezzi, a most intimate friend of the | 
composer s. 

In person Signor Verpr is tall and vigorous, 
and of a strong constitution. He possesses a 
firm and resolute mind, yet is readily impressed 
wgument, So far from being spoiled 
by suecess, those who visit him find him to be a 
most affable, courteous, unpretending man. He 
rises at five, and after a walk and talk with his 
tenants retires to his room, and devotes the re- 
mainder of the day successively to music, poetry, 
history, and philosophy. % 

Since 1842 Verpr has composed twenty-nine 
operas, and, like Sir WALTER Scorr, may fitly 
claim the merit of having ‘‘ amused hours of re- 
iF ation and relieved those of languor, pain, or 
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ITALIAN BRIGANDS ON TRIAL. 

Tur original of this characteristic picture was 
furnished by Mrs. Avcusta Borcnesi, an En- 
glish lady, married to the colonel of the Thirty- 
fifth (Italian) regiment. Being recently station- 
ed at Aquila, the capital of the Abruzzi, she was 
present at the trial of a famous band of banditti, 
which she thus describes: ‘*On entering the 
court we were provided with seats on the dais 
where the judges sat, and found ourselves oppo- 
site a sort of iron cage guarded on either side 
by carabineers and soldiers. In this were seated 
the brigands in two rows, certainly offering a 
most frightful show of low foreheads and cruel 
brutal faces. Some of the prisoners had been 
in jail over three years, as the whole band has 


been got together one by one. The government 
had taken every pains, and gone to great ex 
pense in getting witnesses from all parts of the 
country, including also retired officers and police, 
who have hunted them down. ‘The head of the 
band was a decently dressed man, who, under 
cover of being a respectable citizen, used to send 
out and tell his followers to look out for any rich 
or suitable person he knew or had found out 
would pass by certain roads. What most struck 
an English observer was the utter absence of 
public interest in the trial—the body of the court 
being no more crowded than if it had been the 
trial of an ordinary pickpocket.” The Italian 
government is putting forth great efforts to 
break up these bands of marauders, and render 
travel more secure. 
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AMBER. 

THE early jewelers and trinket-makers of the 
East tempted their customers with elegant orna- 
ments, for the person, the dress, and the" table, 
made of a substance unlike any other in use, 
presenting all shades of yellow, from nearly 
white to almost brown, for the most part trans- 
parent when polished, though occasionally opaque 
or clouded; inflammable, and exhaling a white 
pungent aromatic smoke when burning; slightly 
resinous in taste and smell when cold; found in 
nodules or lumps from the size of a pea to that 
of a child’s head. . The well-to-do Orientals pur- 
chased their neeklaces, bracelets, amulets, pipe 
stems, etc., without inquiring very minutely from 
what source the material had been derived. ‘Those 
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who took interest in the matter were divided in 
opinion. Some supposed amber to be an animal 
substance resembling bees-wax, secreted by a pe- 
culiar kind of ant inhabiting pine forests. Some, 
thinking the vegetable kingdom to be a more 
probable source than the animal, regarded it as 
a gum which oozed out of pine-trees, and gradu- 
ally solidified. A third party, looking to the 
mineral rather than to either of the other two 
kingdoms of nature, pronounced amber to be a 
fossil mineral of antediluvian origin. All, how- 
ever, admitted that the theory, whichever was 
adopted, must be such as would explain the 
presence of insects, flies, bits of leaves, etc., in 
many of the specimens. Such extraneous mat- 
ters must have entered when the amber was in a 
viscid if mot fluid state, for the insects are, in 
numerous.-instances, preserved with all their del- 
icate details uninjured. 

Inquiry gradually led to a knowledge of the 
fact that amber is found in the sand and clay 
near sea-shores, as also exposed on the shore 
and near the mouths of a few large rivers. It 
has been found in Sicily, Poland, Saxony, Si- 
beria, Greenland, and on the coast of Yorkshire, 
England. But the great store-house is the Baltic 
shore of East Prussia, in the neighborhood of 
Memel, Pi!lau, Kénigsberg, and Dantzic. The 
usual mode of searching for it is to explore the 
sea-coasts after storms, when the amber is found 
in rounded nodules near the shore. Another 
mode is to wade into the sea, and scrape the sea- 
bed with a ring-mouthed net attached to a pole. 
A more hazardous method is to go out in a boat, 
scrape the precipitous cliffs of the coast with 
hooked scrapers, and examine the fragments 


* thus bronght down; pieces of amber often re- 


ward the search. There are occasions, after a 
storm, when large quantities of lignite are found 
floating on the sea, containing amber entangled 
among it. 

Amber has quite a fancy value. Large pieces 
‘will fetch a price bearing no sort of regulated 
relation to that obtained for smaller specimens. 
A piece one pound in weight is sought after by 
dealers as a treasure; and when it comes to ten 
pornds’ weight (which is in rare instances the 
case), its price rises to thousands of dollars. The 
largest mass at present known weighs eighteen 
pounds; it was found in Lithuania, and is pre- 
served in the Royal Museum at Berlin. Some 
connoisseurs prefer the specimens which present 
a beautiful transparency of colors; others look 
out for those in which insects are most perfectly 
preserved. It is all a matter of taste. Wise 
men tell us, however, that we must not always 
rely on the genuineness of particular speeimens. 
Artificers whose ingenuity is in advance of their 
honesty take small pieces of amber, smooth the 
stirfaces, moisten them with linseed-oil, and press 
them together over a charcoal fire. And the 
same folks know how to insinuate a tiny insect, 
or a fly’s wing, for a possible purchaser who is 
known to have a penchant for pieces of anffber 
thus adorned. The great museum of jewels and 
minerals at Dresden contains many such built-up 
specimens. The British Museum contains many 
curious pieces of amber inclosing insects of nu- 
merous species, while at the South Kensington 
Museum there are numerous works of art cun- 
ningly wrought out of this substance. We will 
believe that these consist of real amber, and not 
of the gum-copal which occasionally does duty 
as such. Veritable or factitious, the pieces of 
gum preserved in museums disclose plentiful bits 
of bees, wasps, gnats, spiders, and beetles, more 
or less perfect—suggesting the couplet, 





“The things, we know, are neither rich nor rare; 
The wonder’s how on earth they entered there.” 
It is no longer a wonder. All now agree that 

this amber is an indurated resin which oozes 

from old pine and fir trees, and accumulates into 
nodules large or small as the case may be. The 

Saltic provinces are rich in the kind of trees 
which produce it—just as Canada is rich“in the 
species which yield turpentine. 

Amber requires to be handled with care in 
fabricating it into articles of ornament. In 
making necklaces, ear-rings, bracelets, snuff- 
boxes, mouth-pieces for pipes, ete, the nodules 
are split on a turning-lathe, smoothed into shape 
by whetstones, polished with chalk and water, 
then with vegetable oil, and completed by rub- 
bing with flannel. Amber is one of the most 
electrical substances known; indeed, electricity 
derived its name from elektron, the Greek name 
for amber. The pieces become so hot and ex- 
cited while being operated upon that the work- 
men find it necessary to give them intervals of 
rest, or they would fly into fragments. Nay, the 
workmen themselves are subject to tremors; they 
are, in fact, electrified without exactly knowing 
it. By cautious treatment the substance can be 
bent iute various forms while warm. 








RATTLESNAKES. 


Tne rattlesnake is perhaps the most sluggish 
of all the serpent tribe, for even the puff-adder 
of the Cape, whick has that reputation in gen- 
eral, is very active when enraged ; but the rattle- 
snake, excepting just after and just before its win- 
ter sleep, never bites excepting in self-defense, 
and does not go out of its way to attack any one. 
Unless molested, there’is very little to fear from 
this snake; but the misfortune is that you can 


not tell when you are going to molest it, as in 
coming down a bluff, or picking your way in a 
zully. you may, with the best intentions in the 


wor 


~~ id, pat your foot on a rattlesnake, And then 
— _ eviftnees of his dart! : Not even the 
one a 1 had always considered rivaled 
a — lig to ng in its movements—movements 
whieh t will defy any European eye to follow— 
is quic ker than the rattlesnake in that one dead- 
ly act. Yet, to strike, it must be in a close coil 

its head and neck being erect: it throws itself 
out about three-fourths of its length, supporting 


its weight entirely on the tail part. I have, 
however, known two persons who have trodden 
on rattlesnakes and have escaped; a third, as 
will be seen, was still more remarkably fortu- 
nate. One, a gentleman who has killed more 
than fifty of them, recognized what his foot 
touched without stopping to look, and jumped 
higher than he had probably ever done before in 
his life; the other was not so quick, and the 
reptile struck him three times with electric 
quickness, but his trowsers and long boots saved 
him. This disposes of a a very generally 
held that venomous serpents will not bite twice 
in succession: there were the three pair of fang 
marks quite plainly to be seen on his white trow- 
sers. young man who was bathing in the 
river Platte had a more extraordinary escape 
still, for, on emerging from the water, he sat 
down, being, of course, completely naked, on a 
rattlesnake which was basking in the grass. 
Whether he sat upon the reptile’s head, or 
whether the creature was too astonished by his 
sudden descent, can never be known, but certain 
it is that the affrighted bather leaped up with a 
shriek, and escaped unhurt. 

It is told that this particular serpent has a very 
offensive odor when irritated, and that Dr. Ham- 
ilton Roe owed his life to a knowledge of that 
fact. The physician having opened a box di- 
rected to the superintendent of the Zoological 
Gardens, London, put his hand—most rashly, it 
seems to me—under the dry moss which appear- 
ed, to see what was there. He touched some- 
thing alive, and the smell told him it was a rat- 
tlesnake. Had he withdrawn his hand rapidly, 
he would have been bitten to a certainty ; but he 
had the presence of mind to stroke the reptile, 
which allowed him to take his hand gently away. 
This is a well-known story; I only refer to it to 
add that this odor is so powerful and permanent 
that when a snake is irritated, and made to bite 
the rake or hoe with which it is intended to kill 
him—and, as may be supposed, this is very often 
done—the implement will retain the same un- 
pleasant coll for months. Once known, it is 
always recognizable. 

As much can not be said of the sound of the 
rattle. I have been on the prairie when opinions 
have been divided as to whether a certain omi- 
nous clicking arose from the grasshoppers, which 
were there in great numbers, or a rattlesnake. 
It is not pleasant, at twilight, to have any doubt 
on this subject. The chief thing against the rat- 
tlesnake theory was that these reptiles seldom 
move or leave their holes after sundown. But 
I would warn the reader not to depend too much 
on this, as some snakes are certainly of irregular 
habits, and have been known to crawl into tents, 
and into beds within the tents. This was for the 
sake of warmth. Very often the reptiles will 
content themselves with coming inside; and so 
true is it that use doth breed a habit in a man 
that I have known men sleep quietly all through 
the night when they were perfectly aware that a 
rattlesnake was within the walls of their tent. 
They rolled themselves tight in the blanket, 
knowing that the creature would not touch any 
one if it were not first attacked, and that, when 
the light came, it would go away. In one in- 
stance a man was bitten at night. He was on 
the prairie, and sleeping near his horse, which 
was fastened by a long rope to a log or stone. 
The horse broke away, and the man feeling after 
the rope in the grass, disturbed a rattlesnake, 
which bit him on the back of his hand. He was 
cured by a remedy which I think I have seen 
recommended elsewhere. A friend cut with a 
penknife the skin round the puncture, so as to 
enlarge the wound and make it bleed; then he 
put a small heap of gunpowder on the spot, ig- 
nited it—no pain attending this—and the man 
was cured. I would just add here that the 
stranger must not depend on always hearing the 
rattle when the snake moves; it is only violently 
shaken when the animal is alarmed, or is about 
to attack, and then the warning and the assault 
are too close together for the victim to 


cloths, so that the noise she made should not be- 
tray her hiding-place. M. De Dyanne had not, 
however, forgotten his faithful animal. His wife 
came into Paris, and, by means of a passport 
for a horse, obtained through the Turkish em- 
bassy, Patrie was saved for a third time. A 
year later, M. Parcelier, her first owner, came 
forward and claimed her as his property. The 
other refused to give her up, showing that he 
had purchased her for 1150 francs, when she was 
condemned in December, 1870, although the ex- 
ecution of the contract had been postponed to 
the end of the war, and was made conditional 
on the mare surviving; he besides proved to the 
court that but for him Patrie would long ago 
have ceased to exist, as he had saved her from 
the slaughter-man, thieves, and the Commune. 
The court now decided that she should remain 
the property of her benefactor on his paying the 
1150 francs to M. Parcelier. 





THREE TIMES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET.” 





CHAPTER L 
THE FIRST TIME. 


**Positivety the last night of Herr Ra- 
dolph Prusinowski and the performing lions! 
Positively the last night! For the benefit of 
Herr Rudolph Prusinowski. Under the dis- 
tinguished patronage of their Majesties Queen 
Victoria, the Emperor of China, the Cham of 
Tartary, his Serene Highness the Grand Duke 
of Baden, Simeon Muddlebrain, Esq., M.P., the 
Mayor and Corporation of Spindlecum, and oth- 
er august personages too numerous to mention. 
Come early. Positively the last time. Come 
and see the lions. Herr Rudolph Prusinowski, 
the favorite of crowned heads and the é/ite of 
Europe. Take notice! The great Prusinowski 
has had the honor of performing before the Mika- 
do of Japan. The world-renowned Prusinowski 
has been decorated with the order of Rouge et 
Noir by the Grand Duchess of Selzerwasserburg. 
Don’t miss the lions!” 

The above sentences, and many others of the 
same character—in which a picturesque fancy, 
aided by the experience of a public career, trifled 
with the sobrieties of fact and tripped lightly 
across the border land of fiction—appeared in gi- 
gantic black letters upon a yellow poster on the 
side wall of the Queen’s Theatre, Spindlecum, 
and in the streets and market-place, upon the 
quays, and in the back slums of the same town. 
Spindlecum was a large manufacturing town—a 
town that did a good deal of business in the ex- 
port way, and had much commerce by land 
and sea, and Spindlecum could boast of two 
theatres: the Royal, an elegantly appointed edi- 
fice in a side street off the quay, with a stone 
portico surmounted by a bust of S 
house about which elderly inhabitants of Spindle- 
cum cherished traditions of Edmund Kean, and 
where Macready and Harley were remembered 
as stock actors, but a house which had never 
paid a manager within the memory of man ; and 
the Queen's, a vast barn-like building, with a 
lofty roof su by iron girders, three tiers 
of boxes, and Alpine heights in the way of gal- 
leries, which, contemplated from the broad valley 
of the pit, seemed inaccessible to the foot of man. 
The Queen's was making a fortune for its mana- 
gers. There was a sixpenny pit and there was a 
threepenny gallery, whereby the house was nev- 
er empty, and on Mondays and Saturdays over- 
flowed with noisy heman life. The audience at 
the Queen's was critical, but on the whole good- 
natured, requiring plenty of life and movement in 
the pieces, and what may be called showy action 
in the performers. The Queen’s liked stars, and 
was tolerably universal in its appreciation of 
these luminaries: this week clamorous in their 

1 of some stalwart Othello or loud-voiced 





The rattle has been too often described to need 
much to be said about it here; it is known to 
consist of a number of bones, looking like small 
knuckle-bones, securely fastened together, yet so 
loosely that they make a ‘‘ clicking” noise when 
shaken. These grow on to the tail of the rep- 
tile; and the popular belief is that the first joint, 
which is always of a darker color than the oth- 
ers, takes two years to grow, while afterward 
the snake has an additional joint each year. 
Some observers contest this, and argue that the 
reptile forms its rattle much faster than at this 
rate. The wearing of this rattle in the hat or 
bonnet is said to be an infallible specific against 
the headache, and is frequently worn on that ac- 
count. 





THE ADVENTURES OF A HORSE. 


A SINGULAR story of a horse which passed 
safely through the war and the Commune was 
related in a suit just decided before the Civil 
Tribunal of the Seine. He—or rather she, as it 
was a mare—was first called Bluette, and be- 
longed to a dealer named Parcelier. She was 
of noble race, and had gained prizes at agricul- 
tural shows. When Paris was invested, and 
meat became scarce, she was requisitioned, and 
was destined for the slaughter-house. Fortu- 
nately, M. De Dyanne, an officer of the National 
Guard, remarked her, and saved her from that 
ignoble fate by taking her as a charger. She 
was then renamed Patrie, and carried her mas- 
ter in his service. During the confusion that 
reigned at the moment of the armistice she was 
stolen by her groom, but was recovered by her 
owner. The Commune then next arrived, and 
the requisitions and acts of violence recom- 
menced. The master of Patrie was sought aft- 
eras a hostage, and was obliged to quit Paris in 
haste, leaving her concealed in a room on the 





ground-flvor of a house, with her feet tied up ia | 





Hamlet, next week gaping entranced upon the 
contortions of a family of acrobats ; now crowd- 
ing to see Mr. Reginald Montmorency and his 
celebrated mare Black Bess in the grand spectac- 
ular drama of Dick Turpin, or the Ride to York, 
anon rushing to behold Signor Poloni and his 
striped Zebra of the Prairie. 

A man with a pale, sallow face, blue chin, and 
close-cut hair sat in a lounging attitude upon a 
low wall opposite the stage-door of the Queen’s, 
smoking a meditative pipe, and contemplating 
the big yellow poster. with a dreamy fondness. 
He had a little group of satellites about him, also 
close-cropped, blue-chinned, and tobacco-con- 
suming—minor lights in the dramatic heaven, 
the stock company of the Queen's—who were 
thrown a little into the background by the lions, 
shuffling through a prelimi melodrama night- 
ly before an audience who id them with im- 
patience, and heard them sometimes with deris- 
ion, eager for the grand business of the even- 


ing. 

**T think that ought to hit ’em up,” said the 
Herr, thoughtfully (he spoke excellent English 
for a foreigner, but seemed scarcely to have ac- 
quired the language in the most aristocratic or 
zsthetic circles). ‘The Mikado looks well, 
doesn’t he ?” 

** First-rate,” replied Mr. De la Zouche, the 
walking gentleman. ‘* Was he a nice kind of 
chap, the Mikado?” 

Herr Prusinowski turned his contemplative 
eyes upon the inquirer with a look of placid 
scorn. 

** You ain't so jolly green as to suppose I ever 
set eyes upon him,” he said, knocking the ashes 
out of his pipe. ‘‘I was never in Japan in my 
life; never nearer than a japan candlestick. 
The Mikado is a safe card, he is: who's to ask 
any questions about Aim? And so’s the Cham 
of Lartary; I always bring out them two for the 
lust wight. Queen Victoria's legitimate business, 


I did perform once before the royal servants, and 
got a fiver from the royal seckitary. That is 


immediate 
ed you'll have a clipping house, cully.” 
vomesial Me Tiddikins, the low oo gal 
small man with a falsetto voice. ies 

“7 look forward to it, Tiddikins ; and if it 
goes over eighty, I'll stand a supper, mind that.” 

There was a subdued murmur of use, 

“* Hot or cold ?” inquired Mr. De la Zouche, 

“* Hot,” replied the lion-tamer, *‘ None of 
your cold fowls and ‘am, your pastry and rubbish 
for me. A sirloin of beef at top, and a prime 
goose at bottom, a veal pie and a stewed steak 
at the sides, and plenty of smoking hot vegeta- 
bles ; a prime old Stilton and a bow! of salad to 
wind up with, and as much Champagne as you 
can swallow, with brandy-and-water to settle it on 
your stomachs. That’s what I'll do, at the Lion 
and Lamb, if the house goes over eighty when 
the half-price to the boxes is in.” 

This time the applause was louder. 

**T alway said you were a jolly good fellow, 
Bill,” said Mr. Tiddikins, ‘‘ and I don’t mind 
how often I say it again.” 

It is to be observed that Mr. Tiddikins ad- 
dressed the distinguished Rudolph by the simpler 
cognomen Bill; one of the playful licenses of 
friendship, no doubt. 

‘*It's wonderful how those animals draw,” 
said Mr. De la Zouche, thoughtfully, as if he 
were contemplating the feasibility of setting up 
on his own account as a lion-tamer. ‘“‘ You've 
been here three seasons, Prusinowski, and, egad! 
the people ain’t tired of em yet. They seem as 
eager as ever. One would suppose they liked to 
see a poor beggar hazard his life every night.” 

‘* There’s something in that,” replied the Herr. 
‘* Tf it wasn’t for the danger, the wild-beast busi- 
ness would be as flat as ditch-water.” 

‘* Were you ever frightened ?” asked the walk- 
ing gentleman. ‘‘I know what a plucky fellow 
you are, and that you handle those three brutes 
as if they were so many tabby cats; but still 
sometimes, you know, a man’s nerve must fail. 
Come, now, Prusinowski, were you never fright- 
ened ?” 

** Never but once,”’ answered the lion-tamer, 
‘and then I thought it was all over with me.” 

He grew suddenly grave, gloomy even, at the 
mere recollection waked by the walking gentle- 
man’s inquiry. 

** Never but once,” he repeated, “‘and God 
grant I never may be so again! When a man 
in my trade loses his head it’s all up with him.” 

** How did it happen, old fellow?” asked Mr. 
Tiddikins. 

Herr Prusinowski stopped to fill his pipe be- 
fore answering the question. It was four o'clock 
upon a blazing July afternoon; rehearsal was 
over; her Majesty’s servants of the Queen’s Thea- 
tre, Spindlecum, had dined in the intervals of 
the day’s work at their several lodgings, and had 
nothing particular to do with themselves until 
tea-time. An actor of this class has generally a 
rooted aversion to going home. 

** Well, you see,” the lion-tamer began, in a 
leisurely way, stopping to take a few preliminary 
whiffs after those three words of prelude, ‘* I was 
at Manchester nigh upon five years ago, and it 
was my last night and my ‘ben,’ as it might be 
to-night.” A pause and a few more puffs. ** We 
was doing first-rate business, fizzing, and I 
don’t think I was ever in such high spirits in my 
life. My pockets were stuffed with money that 
I'd been taking about the town for tickets, and I 
hadn’t a place to let in my dress circle. 

*** Why, Bill,’ says my little woman, when I 
kept running in and out of our lodgings between 
whiles at rehearsal—we was close agen the slum 
—taking her in a handful of money every time, 
‘you seem as if you was bewitched. I don't like 
to see you like that. I had a Scotch friend once 
as said it was a bad sign—a sign of something 
going to happen.’ 

*** Lord love your little foolish heart,’ I an- 
swered, ‘it’s a sign of nothing except that I’m 
going to have a screaming house to-night. I 
don’t suppose there'll be a corner you can screw 
yourself into if you want to see me.’ For she’s 
a rare one for going in front of a night, you know, 
is the missus.” 

Mr. De la Zouche and Mr. Tiddikins mur- 
mured their acquaintance with this domestic 
fact. Herr Prusinowski smoked his pipe for a 
minute or so, and then went on: 

*** Why, there’s the family box!’ she said. 

“* That's a large private box on the opposite 
prompt that don’t often let, unless there's Italian 
Opera or Charles Mathews, or something out of 
the common. 

*** No, there ain’t,’ I answered, laughing. 

*** What!’ cried the missus, ‘is that let too ?” 

** * Let this morning,’ said I, ‘ and there's the 
money—three pound three—thirty-one-and-six 
of which comes to us.’ 

“For I had a half share clear of expenses, 
same as here. Lizzie—that’s my wife, you 
know—was quite proud to think I was going to 
have such a good box audience, for it isn't every 
box audience as will take to wild beasts. You 
may get schools, and pious people that object to 
the drama, but consider a man putting his head 
into a lion’s mouth improving—there’s quite a 
run upon lions in the Scriptures—but as a rule 
your boxes are shady. So my Liz was proud 
of my dress circle that night. 

‘**T wonder whether it’s the mayor and his 
family,’ she said, speculating about that big pri- 
vate box. 

‘**No,’ I told her, ‘it’s a gentleman and a 
Stranger; no name.’ 

“* Well, the night came, a sweltering hot sum- 
mer evening, such as it will be to-night. The 
performances began with one of your talkee- 
talkee genteel comedies, and the house was so 
full and noisy the actors couldn’t hear them- 
selves speak. They got through it somehow, 





there was e short overture, and then the curtain 
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up for m ormance. The three lions 
je A in a to slow music, which gets 
a round for them, and gives me my entrance and 

tion. 
eer ‘ou know the beasts; they were the same 
three I've got now—Brown, Jones, and Robin- 
son. Old Brown's a harmless old chap enough, 
not a sound tooth in his head, and no more harm 
in him than in an elderly jackass; Jones 1s @ 
deep old dodger, but there isn’t much harm in 
him; but Robinson's a nasty-tempered beast, @ 
brute you never can be sure of, an animal that 
will lick your hand one minute, and be ready to 
snap your head off the next. ; 

«! Well, I got a first-rate reception ; I thought 
the gallery would have never left off applauding ; 
and the sight of the house, crammed to the ceil- 
ing, made me almost giddy. Perhaps it was the 
heat of the place, which was like an oven; per- 
haps, as I'd been standing treat, or being stood 
for off and on pretty well all day, I may have 
taken a little more than was good for me; any- 
how, I felt the house spinning round me, just as 
if I'd been some duffer of a novice, instead of the 
old stager I am. : 

**T looked at the family box o.P., curious to 
see who'd taken it. There was only one gentle- 
man there, a man of fifty or thereabouts, with a 
cadaverous lantern-jawed face, and light reddish 
hair, very straight, combed neatly on each side 
of his forehead. He was dressed in black, regu- 
lar evening dress, white choker and all complete, 
and, do you know, the instant I set eyes upon 
that man he gave me a turn.” 

“That was a queer fancy,” said Mr. De la 
Zouche, helping himself to tobacco from the 
Herr’s gutta-percha pouch, which lay open on 
the wall. 

‘Perhaps it was; but if that night was to 
come over again, I should have the fancy over 
again,” replied Prusinowski. ‘‘It was partly 
his own looks, I think, partly the way he looked 
at me; not like the rest of:the audience, all 
good nature, expecting to be amused, but with a 
steadfast, ravenous kind of look that made my 
blood run cold. ‘ That’s a man who'd like to 
see something happen to me,’ I said to myself. 

**T didn’t give way to the fancy all at once. 
I began the performance; but I stole a glance 
at my sandy-haired, pale-faced gentleman now 
and then, and always found him looking at me 
in the same way. He had large light gray eyes, 
very light and very prominent. I can see them 
now, and they followed every move I made, like 
a cat’s following a mouse. He never moved his 
eyes from me, he never smiled, he never applaud- 
ed; he sat in a half-crouching cttiende, Naning 
over the front of the box, watching me, and he 
made me feel as if I had a ton weight tied to 
each of my legs. Every thing went well for 
some time, though I felt I’d never done things 
worse. Brown and Jones behaved beautiful- 
ly; but toward the last, when I had to put 
my head into Robinson’s mouth to bring down 
the curtain, I saw that the brute was in one of 
his nasty tempers. I suppose the heat had put 
him out—I know the perspiration was pouring 
down my face—or perhaps he didn’t like the 
look of that cadaverous gentleman in the pri- 
vate box. Anyhow, he turned nasty, and when 
I wanted to collar him, bounced away from me. 

‘**The house turned as still as death all in a 

moment, and I could see the audience was fright- 
ened. I gave a look at my gentleman in the 
box. He was leaning a little farther over the 
cushjon, with something like a smile on his face. 
Such a smile! I could fancy any one going to 
see a man hung smiling like that. 
* *¢* Bray to not pe vrighened, laties and shen- 
tlemens,’ I said, in my broken English (old Sauer- 
kraut, the ophecleid at the Lane, taught me that 
dodge); ‘id is nozing. Te peast vill to all I 
veesh ;’ and then I gave Robinson a pretty smart 
cuff, and began to drag his jaws open. 

**The brute snarled, turned upon me, and in 
the next instant would have had his teeth in my 
shoulder if I hadn’t given the signal for the cur- 
tain. Half a dozen carpenters rushed upon the 
stage and helped me to tackle him. We had 
him safe in less than a minute; but just at that 
one moment before the curtain dropped it was 
as near as a toucher. 

**There was a good deal of applause ; not that 
I'd done any thing to deserve it, for the business 
of putting my head in the brute’s mouth was in 
the bill, and the audience had been swindled out 
of that; but they evidently knew I'd been in 
danger, and they called me before the curtain. 
I looked up at that white-faced devil in the pri- 
vate box. He was standing up, rubbing his 
hands in a satisfied kind of way, as if he had 
seen what he wanted to see; and as I passed 
just under him he said, in a slow, measured 
voice that gave me the shivers, 

*** A narrow escape, Herr. Very well done in- 
deed! I congratulate you.’ 

**T gave him a look, which he onght to have 
understood if he didn’t, made my bow to the 
house, and went off the stage. Robinson was 
quiet enough by this time. My man, Joe Purdy, 
had walked him off to his box, and there he was 
growling over his shin-bones, as mild a lion as 
you'd wish to see. ‘Only let me get you safe 
back to London, my friend,’ says I, “and I'll 
take you down to Jamrack’s and swop you for 
something better tempered. ‘Talent is all very 

well, but temper’s worth all the talent in the 
world.’ However, that’s five years ago, and 
there’s Robinson still performing with me, The 
brute has such a wonderful gift for his profes- 
sion, and his heart and soul's in it, too. ‘Take 
that animal in the middle of the day, when he 
ain’t particular hungry, and he’s a decent fellow 
enough ; but come between him and his busi- 
ness, and youll find out what a lion is. He's 
the vainest beast out, and cuts up rough if he 
don’t get a round of applanse for every trick he 
does. But, Lord bless you! there's no such 
thing as genius without vanity. He's been a 








fortune to me first and last, has that animal. 
Brown and Jones are nothing more than supers 
to him.” 

“You didn’t see any more of your friend in 
the box ?” inquired Mr. De la Zouche, who was 
not particularly interested in these praises of the 
gifted Robinson. 

**Curse him, no! By the time I'd changed 
my clothes he had left the house. I went round 
to the box-office to see if the box-keepers could 
tell me any thing about him. No; he was a 
stranger. He had taken his box that morning, 
finding there was no stall to be had, and paid his 
three guineas without a question. 

** Now I dare say you'll think me an out-and- 
out fool when I tell you I couldn't sleep that night, 
nor many nights after, for thinking of that man. 
I couldn't get his pale cheeks and lank jaws and 
light gray eyes, with that horrid gloating look in 
them, out of my mind. ‘That's a fellow who'd 
go to see aman hung,’I said to myself. ‘That's 
a man who'd stand by to see his fellow-creatures 
hung, drawn, and quartered, and enjoy it—espe- 
cially the drawing.’ I hadn’t a doubt in my 
mind that he was on the look-out for an accident 
all the evening; I hadn’t a doubt in my mind 
that it was through him I made a mess of it at 
the end.” 

**Did you never see him again?” asked the 
low comedian. 

**Never; God forbid I ever should, for I've a 
notion that if I did it would be the death of me. 
I'm not a nervous man ina general way, nor su- 
perstitious either; buat I'd give up the biggest 
haul [ ever made by a benefit rather than act 
before that man.” 

. “* A queer notion,” said the humorous Tiddi- 
ins. 

**A very queer notion,” echoed the gentle- 
manly De la Zouche. 

He was not a fine actor, the walking gentle- 
man, belonging rather to that class of performer 
who is contemptuously likened to a stick, and 
his dramatic path had been by no means strewn 
with roses; yet he was fain to congratulate him- 
self that it had not been beset by lions. He had 
been somewhat inclined to envy Rudolph Pru- 
sinowski the distinction and prosperity of his ca- 
reer; but just now it occurred to him that there 
were two sides to the picture. He rubbed his 
shoulder thoughtfully, and was glad to think that 
he was exposed to the assaults of no fiercer ani- 
mals than those rampant tragedians who snubbed 
him when he played Horatio, and made light of 
him in Cassio, bat who melted a little on their 
benefit nights, and treated him to beer. 





CHAPTER II. 
THE SECOND TIME. 


Tue Spindlecum le showed their appreci- 
ation of the British drama as represented by lion- 
taming by giving Herr Prusinowski a bumper. 
Whether it was the influence of the Cham of 
Tartary or the Mikado, the Grand Duchess of 
Selzerwasserburg or the local member, or the 
simple merits of the performance, is a moot 
— but the Spindlecumians assembled in 

ull force ; and before the Herr had left the fam- 
ily tea-table to repair to the theatre he received 
the pleasing intelligence that the crowd at the 
pit and gallery doors was half-way across the 


treet. 

** If we only go on like this for another year or 
so, Liz, I'll cut the profession,” exclaimed Herr 
Prusinowski, cheerily, ‘‘and start a theatrical 

ublic, somewhere on the Surrey side. It’s a try- 
ing life is the wild-beast business.” 

** And a dangerous life too, William,” said 
the little woman, with a sigh. 

(The renowned Rudolph’s name in private life 
was William.) 

** Not much of that, old girl. 1'm more than 
a match for Robinson by this time. There isn’t 
a move he’s up to that I’m not down upon; and 
he’s the cunningest beast that ever picked a bone. 
You're going to the front to-night, eh, Liz?” 

** Oh yes, I shall get a seat at the back of the 
boxes. Mrs. Prodger’s going with me. She's 
took her ticket, and paid for it, you know, Will- 
iam, like a lady.” 

Mrs. Prodger was the Prusinowskis’ landlady, 
a ponderous matron of fifty, who had let lodgings 
to ‘‘theatricals” for the last twenty years. 

* Ta-ta, Liz, then; I'm off.” 

** T's early, William. .There’s The Miller and 
his Men—that 'll last an hour and a half, surely.” 

**I don’t believe it ‘ll play an hour. You 
ought to know what my benefit audiences are— 
all agog for the lions. I want to have a look at 
the beasts before we begin, and I’m always a lit- 
tle nervous on my ben. Good-by.” 

This was a mere conjugal excuse. The thea- 
tre to a man bred at the side scenes is his club. 
The Herr preferred smoking his pipe in the free- 
and-easy atmosphere of the dressing-room at the 
Queen’s to the tamer delights of the domestic 
tea-table. He had very little anxiety about his 
beasts. Joe Purdy, his factotum, a keeper who 
had served his apprenticeship with the great 
Wombwell, had the custody of them, 


The house was an excellent one. The boxes 
were not so well filled as on that memorable 
night at Manchester which Herr Prusinowski 
had described to his friends; but the pit was a 
seething caldron of humanity, the gallery looked 
like a wall of eager faces ag one upon the oth- 
er up to the iron roof. The Miller and his Men 
was performed almost in dumb show, or seemed 
so to be, though the leading ian retained 
on the establishment was roaring himself hoarse 
in the character of Grindoff, with a faint hope 
of snatching a stray leaf from the crown of wild 
olive which would be cast at the feet of the lion- 


tamer ee 
Gri did not bate a syllable of his part 
or the minutest detail of his stage business; not 











a stamp of his russet boot, or a scowl of his 
heavily corked eyebrows; but the rest of the 
company, less enthusiastic, scamped their work 
to the best of their abilities, and the drama was 
raced through in one hour ten minutes and sev- 
en seconds by the prompter’s chronograph. 

Then came a stirring overture— Zhe Bronze 
Hor#—during which the audience cracked nuts 
and became momentarily more excited ; and then 
the act-drop rose to slow music of a soul-appalling 
character, and revealed Brown, Jones, and Rob- 
inson picturesquely grouped in the stock prime- 
val forest. 

There was a pause. The house applauded 
vociferously. There was something stirring in 
the notion that these three unfettered beasts 
might into the pit at any moment. It was 
quite a t sensation — especially for the 
gallery. Brown, who was elderly and decrepit, 

awned and stretched himself out as if for slum- 

, with the air of having been untimely dis- 
turbed from his after-dinner nap. Jones, who 
was of a lively temperament, whisked his tail, 
and snapped at an imaginary fly. Robinson 
stared full at the audience, as if he really did 
understand and appreciate their plaudits. 

The music quickened, broke into a stirring 
march, and then, at a fortissimo chord from the 
full orchestra, the lion-tamer bounded on to the 
stage—a striking figure, broad-shouldered and 
muscular, in close-fitting flesh-colored raiment, 
a scarlet girdle round his waist, and a leopard’s 
skin over his shoulder. 

There was a good strong Sheffield knife in his 
belt, but he had no appearance of being armed. 

His reception was tremendous. He stood bow- 
ing and moving his lips in vague murmurs, with 
an air of being quite overcome by his feelings, 
for nearly five minutes before he could begin his 
performance. His eyes wandered all round the 
house with the gaze of calculation, till they grew 
suddenly fixed, glaring at the stalls. 

Now the stalls at the Queen’s Theatre, Spin- 
dlecum, were a delusion and a snare. Spin- 
diecum at its best was not an aristocratic town, 
and the Queen’s was not the aristocratic theatre 
of Spindlecum. Except on a mayor's bespeak, 
or under Masonic patronage, the stalls were rare- 
ly tenanted. But there they were, two long rows 
- | ges seats, covered with dusty red 


To-night there were three people in all the 
length and breadth of them—two faded-looking 
elderly women, in opera-cloaks, at one end, and 
in the middle, in a position that commanded ev- 
ery inch of the stage, a middle-aged man, with a 
cadaverous face, prominent light gray eyes, and 
lank reddish hair, carefully dressed in full even- 
ing costume. 

He sat in an attitude of extreme attention, 
with his arms folded on the back of the seat in 
front of him—he was in the back row—and his 
eyes fixed upon the lion-tamer. For the mo- 
ment the sight of him seemed to turn Rudolph 
Prusinowski to stone. It was the man he had 
been talking of that day. 

The cold sweat broke out upon his forehead ; 
but he stamped his foot savagely, angry with 
himself for this folly, muttered an oath, and be- 
gan his business with the lions—standing upon 
their backs, riding round the stage upon all three 
at once, leading them through a kind of dance 
movement, described in the bills as a set of qua- 
drilles, with garlands of paper roses, and other- 
wise disporting himself with them, the red-haired 
man in the stalls watching his every movement 
and every movement of the animals breathlessly, 
and never stirring by a hair-breadth from his at- 
tentive attitude, or turning his eyes away from 
the stage. 

Then came the feature of the evening—a sin- 
gle combat between Herr Prusinoswki and Rob- 
inson—who was described in the bills, by-the- 
way, as ‘* Moloch, the royal brindled lion, pre- 
sented to Herr Prusinowski by one of the native 

rinces of the Punjaub”—at the end of which the 
Gor dragged asunder the animal's jaws, and put 
his head into the red-hot-looking mouth. 

To-night, in spite of that deadly terror which 
had come upon the Herr at the sight of that one 
detested spectator, every thing went smoothly 
enough. binson, otherwise Moloch, kept his 
temper, suffered his jaws to be opened to their 
widest extent, and the tamer’s head to 
upon his tongue as on a pillow for half a doz- 
en seconds or so, and the curtain came down to 
vociferous applause; but when the bénéficiaire 
was called for there was no response. The 
prompter found him leaning against one of the 
wings, white to the lips. 

**Did you ever see a man tremble ?” he asked, 
in a voice that shook so much as to be scarcely 
intelligible. ‘‘ If you want to see one, look at 
me.” 

He was shaking in every limb, like a man 
stricken with ague. 

‘* Why, what’s the matter, cully,’” Asked the 
prompter, with more friendliness of tone than ele- 
gance of diction. ‘*They’re calling for you like 
mad. You'd better go on.” 

‘I'm going as soon as I can steady myself. 
I never neglect my business ; but I’ve had a turn. 
I never thought I should come off the stage alive 
to-night.” 

“* Why, the animals were quiet enough.” 

** Yes, as mild as lambs; but there's a man in 
front that’s my evil genius. I never felt super- 
stitious about any thing else before—none of 
your ghosts or that kind of rot—but I’ve got my 
fancy about that man. He'd like to see me 
killed, and—he’ll contrive to see it.” 

“¢ Prusinowski,” said the prompter, ‘‘ I couldn't 
have believed it of you. thought you was a 
man of sense.” 

But the prompter felt uncomfortable, never- 
theless. The human mind is especially open to 
uncomfortable sensations of this kind. 

“‘Come, my boy,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ they're 





losing temper.” This in allusion to the andi- 








ence, who were clamoring hoarsely for their fa- 
vorite. ‘* You'd better go on.” 

_Prusinowski wiped his damp forehéad, pulled 
himself together, as it were. 

** All right,” he said, and followed the prompt- 
er to the first entrance, and went through the 
narrow opening which that functionary made for 
him by pulling the heavy drop-scene a little on 
one side. He went on, made his accustomed 
mechanical bow, and crossed the stage to dis- 
appear with renewed bowings on the opposite 
side. He was looking at the stalls all the time. 
The man was gone. 

** Curse him !” muttered the lion-tamer. ‘If 
he’d given me time to change jmy clothes, I'd 
have been in front of the house in time to see 
him come out. I want to know who he is; I 
want to know what he means.” 

_ He dressed hurriedly, tearing off his close-fit- 
ting garb, and shuffling on the costume of every- 
day life anyhow, and then went back to the 
prompt entrance before the curtain had risen for 
the farce, and took another survey of the stalls, 
thinking it just possible that his evil genius had 
returned. But the man’s place was empty. 
There were only the two dreary women, waiting 
meekly for one of the stalest, inanest farces known 
to dramatic literature, and fanning themselves 
with their pocket-handkerchiefs. ; 

Herr Prusinowski went round to the public 
doors of the theatre, and hung about there with 
a vague idea that the man might be lingering 
also. There was a large tavern just opposite 
the Queen's, where the audience were wont to re- 
fresh themselves—even the stalls and boxes-- 
with brandy and soda. The Herr crossed the 
road by-and-by, went into the crowded bar, still 
looking for his man, and looking vainly. 

While he was staring about him a friendly 
hand tapped him on the shoulder, 

**It was well over eighty, my boy,” said the 
voice of De la Zouche, upon whose youthful 
cheek still lingered some traces of the vermilion 
it had worn in The Miller and his Men, and whose 
upper lip was still stiff with the glue that had se- 
cured his horsehair mustache. ‘‘ Nearer ninety, 
Tiddikins tells me, and he knows how to reckon 
up a house with any man in the profession. I 
wish you joy.” 

**Thank you, old feliow,” replied the lion- 
tamer, vaguely. ‘Yes, I think it’s a good house.” 

**Think? There’s no recom for thinking. 
The perspiration was running down their faces 
in the pit all through The Miller. The house 
was like a furnace; and uncommonly thirsty 
that kind of thing makes a man, ‘The pongelow 
you sent in was very acceptable. I thonght 
Fitz Raymond would never have taken his head 
out of the pewter. He's awful coally on his 
Grindoff—goes in a perisher, even when he can't 
hear himself speak for the noise infront. But I 
say, Prasi, how about the little supper you talked 
of?” This in an insinuating tone. 

Prusinowski stared at him blankly for a mo 
ment, and then said, carelessly, 

“The supper—oh, to be sure. I'd forgotteri 
all about it.” The noble countenance of De la 
Zouche fell, and his open brow was overshadowed 
by a sudden gloom. ‘*‘ But it’s all right,” con- 
tinued the bénéficiaire. ‘‘ It's ordered for twelve 
o'clock sharp. I ordered it on spec. I thought 
I should have a good house.” 

** Prusinowski, you are a gentleman!” ex- 
claimed the actor. ‘‘ You are one of nature's 
nobility, Sir; and daily contact with the bruie 
creation has not degraded your lofty mind. At 
twelve sharp! I'll go home and put on a clean 
collar. I think you mentioned a goose?” 

** Roast beef at the top, roast goose at the bot- 
tom,” said the Herr, ubsently. 

**It is a bird which, on the supper-table, I 
pe ee above any of the feathered tribe,” re- 
plied the walking gentleman. ‘* Au reservoir.” 

He departed, wondering at the silence and 
gravity of a man who could draw an eighty- 
pound house. 

Herr Prusinowski left the tavern and strolled 
listlessly along the street. It was not quite 
eleven. He had a clear hour before him, in 
which he could do what he pleased with himself. 
Under ordinary circumstances he might have 
gone home to have a few words with his ‘‘lit- 
tle woman,” and make some amendment in his 
toilet; but to-night he hardly cared to face his 
wife. She would see that something was wrong, 
and question him. ‘The impression that man’s 
appearance had made upon him was a subject he 
did not want to talk about, not even with her. 
He turned out of the busy thoroughfare in which 
the Queen’s Theatre was situated presently into 
a broad, quiet, old-fashioned-looking street lead- 
ing down-to the quay—a street of broad, square 
red brick houses of the Georgian era, grim ana re- 
spectable, with a shop only here and there, and 
then a superior class of shop. It was a very quiet 
street at this time of night. ‘The sammer moon 
was shining full upon the broad pavement and 
empty road, and there was just a glimpse of 
moon-lit water at the end of the street where it 

med on the quay. 

*PThere was Av = shop open at this hour, A 
tobacconist’s at a corner. Prusinowski felt in 
his coat pocket with a dim recollection of having 
allowed Mr. Fitz Raymond to empty his tobae- 
co pouch that evening, and then strolled across 
the road toward the tobacconist’s shop. While 
he was in the act of crossing a man came out 
of the shop and walked slowly sway toward 
the quay. The lion-tamer him ata 
glance and darted after him. It was the oceu- 
pant of the stalls—a tall, angular figure in the 
moonlight, with more or less the air of a gentle- 
man, 

It was an unjustifiable to do, of course; 
but Rudolph Prusinowski did not to con- 
sider the etiquette of the situation, was re- 
solved to accost thisman. He would have done 
the same wherever he had met kim. 

**Y beg your pardon,” he said, at the stranger's 
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shoulder: ‘I believe you were in front to-night 
in the stalls at the Queen's?” 

he man turned and faced him. It was not 
i mossessing countenance by any means, that 
long cadaverous visage, with the pale prominent 
eves and lank sandy hair. The moonlight made 
it look more than usually cadaverous. 


‘ Yes,” he said, ‘‘I have been at the Queen’s 
lheatre this evening. Dear me! you are the 


lion-tamer, I believe. This is really curious!” 
He spoke in a formal, deliberate way that was 
strangely irritating to Herr Prusinowski’s nerves. 
hese artists—even professors of the lowest arts 
> apt to be sensitive. 

‘You have some kind of business with me, 
Ilerr Prusinowski ?” the stranger said, interroga 
tively—the lion-tamer standing for the moment 
ing at him like a newly awakened sleep-walk- 
er, utte rly lost and helpless. 

‘[—I wanted to ask you a question,” he 
said, abruptly, rousing himself with an effort. 
‘“'This isn’t the first time I've seen you. You 
took a private box at Manchester five years ago 


benetit.” 






for my 

**] did,” replied the stranger. ‘* I congratu- 
» you on the possession of an excellent mem- 
You had a narrow escape 
One of 


: ite 
ory, Mr. Prusinowski. 
that night at Manchester, I imagine. 
your animals turned restive.” 

‘* Yes,” said the lion-tamer, moodily, ‘‘ that 
brute Robinson cut up rough. I lost my nerve, 
and he saw it. It was a narrow escape—a dis- 
appointment for you, wasn’t it ?” 

** &xcuse me, I hardly catch your meaning.” 

“* You thought it was all over with me, didn’t 
you? Come now, I want to know your motive 
for coming to see me that time—I want to know 
your motive for coming to see me to-night.” 

‘* Motive ?” repeated the stranger. ‘* I should 
suppose the motive must be sufficiently obvious. 
People generally attend that sort of entertain- 
ment, and every sort of entertainment, in search 
of amusement.” 

‘Other people, perhaps—not you. I know 
vhat a man’s face means, and I watched yours 
is close—well, almost as close as you watched 
ine. It wasn’t the face of a man that came to be 
amused.” 

‘You seem to have a peculiar way of looking 
at things, Mr. Prusinowski,” replied the stran- 

“", rubbing his bony, close-shaven chin thought- 
fully. lowever, to be candid with you, I am 
mewhat interested in lion-taming. I am an 
lle man, you see. My means enable me to live 

‘etty much as I please, and where I please, 

id a man without an occupation is in a man- 
compelled to create an interest for himself 
\ings outside his own life. I am an ama- 
teur of wild-beast shows. There was a man 
called Green—you may have heard of him per- 
I saw that man Green perform seventeen 
{ was peculiarly interested 


haps. 
ymsecutive times. 
in him 

** Yes,” said Prusinowski, ‘‘ I know all about 
Green. He was killed—killed by a tiger that 
he'd made a good deal of money out of.” 

‘*He was,” answered the stranger; ‘‘I saw 
a 

Herr Prusinowski shuddered. 

‘* T thought so,” he said; ‘*I thought as much. 
You’ve tasted blood.” 

‘Upon my honor, that is a very unpleasant 
way of putting it,” replied the stranger. ‘I 
look at things entirely from an artistic 
point of view. I have heard it asserted that men 
of your profession always do meet with some fa- 
tal accident sooner or later. Since you push 


me 


these 


so closely, I am bound to admit that has 

of interest for me in this 
! of performa I can understand the de- 
light of the Romain people, from the emperor 
down to the humblest freedman, in their gladia- 
torial shows. I have a somewhat classical turn 
of mind, perhaps, and am proud to acknowl- 
“dge a taste which connects me with a classic 


formed one elemen 





‘*{ don’t understand half that palaver,” said 
Herr Prusinowski, rudely ; ‘* but I trust in God 
I may never see your face again.” 

‘Really, now! but why?” 

‘ Because you are a cold-blooded scoundrel, 
and you would like to see me killed.” 

*My dear Mr. Prusinowski, that is a style of 
language which, if I were ar ill-tempered man, 
I might resent. Uappily I am not an ill-tem- 
pered man, so let it pass. You have no right to 
remark that I should like to see vou killed by 
one of those brutes of yours. But if you are des- 
tined to meet your death in that manner, which 
it is to be hoped you are not, I freely admit that 
{ should wish to be a spectator of the catas- 
trophe. It would not make the smallest differ- 
nee to you and it would be highly interesting 
‘Is this your way? No? In that case, 
good-night.’ 

He lifted his hat ceremoniously, and departed 
toward the patch of moon-lit water at the end 
of the street, leaving the lion-tamer standing on 
the pavement, transfixed and brooding. 

It was just as he had imagined—the man was 
an amateur of sudden death. 


fo me, 


The supper at the Lion and Lamb public- 
house—a snug little hostelry five doors from the 
theatre, and much affected by the actors—was a 
iomie success, but not a social‘one. The 





j 


fare was excellent. The giver of the feast or- 
lered liquors on a liberal seale, and eatables and | 
irinkables disappeared with a celerity cheering 
to witness. Yet the banquet was not a cheerful 
me. Nothing could rouse Prusinowski from the 
+ m th t had fallen upon him. ‘The actors 
“lew utmost to beguile him into gayety with 
ist wk and laughter, racy anecdotes, and 
an unhimited ‘mount of that humorous converse 
commonly know as ** chaff,” to which the theat- 
rical mind is especially prone; but all their ef- 
forts failed. Once or twice he did make some 


faint show of rallying—gave « smart answer or 


| two, threw a lobster claw at the tragic and dig- 


nified Fitz Raymond when that great artist was 
engaged in argument, and pushed a stick of cel- 
ery down the coat collar of the absent-minded 
De la Zouche. But these were the feeblest 
spurts of gayety, and by degrees the talk fell flat, 
and the revels, which under happier auspices 
would have lasted far into the summer dawning, 
broke up abruptly at a quarter past two. 

Mr. Warbeck, the prompter, walked home with 
Tiddikins and De la Zouche, and told them what 
had happened after the fall of the curtain. 

‘* Prusinowski’s as good a fellow as ever 
breathed,” he said, in conclusion, being thor- 
oughly warmed threngh with gin - and - water. 
‘* If he was my own brother I couldn't like him 
better than I do. But I’m afraid there's some- 
thing queer hereabouts.” 

He tapped his forehead significantly. 

**A loose slate,”’ said Mr. Tiddikins. 

** A bee in his bonnet,” said Mr. De la Zouche. 


Sn oe 
CHAPTER III. 
THE THIRD TIME. 


Ir was three years later in the life of the lion- 
tamer, and he was performing for three nights 
only at a sea-coast town in the north of En- 


| gland, a dreary little place enough, whither he 


had strayed from the rich manufacturing dis- 
tricts where his harvests were wont to be so 
plenteous—a dismal little town, beside which the 
sea seemed to howl more dolefully than by oth- 
er shores; a stony High Street, a damp, windy 
fish-market, a beach of great loose pebbles, and 
a long wodden jetty stretching out to sea, and 
slippery always with slime and weed, dead fish, 
and other refuse of the great ocean. 

Three years !—and vet on his benefit night at 
Spindlecum Herr Prusinowski had talked about 
retiring on his laurels in a year. He had not 
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| The theatre was the mouldiest old barn, perhaps, 


been doing badly either; prosperity had followed 


all his wanderings; but the human mind is elas- 
tic in its estimate of money, and Herr Prusin- 
owski’s notions of the fortune he ought to retire 
upon had widened with the passage of time. 

** Another six months, little woman,” he said, 
‘and I'll sell the beasts by auction, and take a 
public-house,” which was his notion of peace and 
retirement. 

‘*T wish it was to be to-morrow, William,” the 
little woman answered, sadly. ‘‘I shall never 
know a happy moment till you’ve done with 
those animals,” 

The first two nights at Lowshore, this obscure 
northern sea-port, had been tolerably successful. 





i 





that had ever been dedicated to public entertain- | 


ment, and was opened about once in two years 
for a week of transient splendor, when some wan- 
dering star of the dramatic firmament, more wild- 
ly speculative than his brethren, essayed his for- 
tunes at Lowshore, and informed the nobility 
and gentry of the district that he was about to 
appear for six nights only in a round of favorite 
characters. Rarely as the doors of the temple were 
open, the denizens of Lowshore were not wont to 
rush with remarkable unanimity to the shrine. 
It would have seemed, indeed, as if the drama 
were a dead letter in the sea-port, the audience 
which came to be subdued by pitg and terror be- 
ing generally restricted to some two or three doz- 
en sea-faring men smelling strongly of fish, a 
sprinkling of boys, and a dash of brightness and 
color in the shape of young women in service, or 
fishermen’s wives and daughters. 

But what the drama, whether legitimate or il- 
legitimate, failed to do the lions succeeded in 
doing. They drew very fair houses: not the no- 
bility and gentry, as represented by one elderly 
peer—whose estates bordered Lowshore, but who 
was rarely known to inhabit his great stone cas 
tle, preferring a little box at Richmond, stuffed 
with rare old silver and costly curios—and the 
vicar; but the shop-keepers and their young men 
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and maidens, the few visitors and the lodging- 
house proprietors, all the sea- faring men and 
their families, the maids-of-all-work and fisher- 
boys, the policeman off duty, and a sprinkling of 
farmers from inland farms. It was late in Oc- 
tober, the yery dreariest time of the year, and 
Herr Prusinowski had come to Lowshore in a 
speculative humor, just to fill up a blank week in 
his winter programme. 

The house was nearly full the first night, a 
trifle less well attended the secortd, and on the 
third a considerable falling off was apparent, 
Still it was a very fair house for Lowshore. 
There was a cheerful sprinkling in the pit, a very 
good gallery; the boxes alone had a cavernous 
and dismal aspect. The box audience—the up- 
per middle class of Lowshore, trades-people and 
lodging - letters —had exhausted itself. Herr 
Prusinowski had brought a dramatic company 
of three with him to support the lions, and to 
eke out the evening's entertainment with a cou- 
ple of farces or comediettas. This company 
consisted of a light comedian, a low comedian, 
and a comedy lady. The light comedian was 
the aspiring De la Zouche, who had blossomed 
from a walking gentleman into the popular pro- 
vincial Charles Mathews — white hat, patent- 
leather boots, light green trowsers, cane, and rap- 
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| 
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id utterance. The performances began with 
De licate Ground, and were to conclude with The 
Secret, a farce of an ancient and respectable 
character. 

The lion-tamer, who was a spoiled child of 
fortune, had a supreme contempt for bad houses 
and with a flagrant injustice was wont to wreak 
upon the innocent few who did come to see him 
that wrath inspired by the guilty many who 
stopped away—that is to say, he punished the 
scanty but admiring audience by scamping his 
performance, and depriving them of their just 
due. The dramatic company were accustomed 
to empty benches and a barren dress circle. 

The weather was against Herr Prusinowski on 
this particular evening. The north winds came 
howling across the German Ocean as if they were 
intent upon sweeping Lowshore from the face 
of the earth, driving a salt-flavored sleet before 
them, which well-nigh blinded the adventurous 
pedestrian. ‘The Herr expressed himself very 
forcibly about the weather as he took leave of 
his family before setting out for the theatre. 
The comedietta was just over as he went in at 
the stage-door, and he had to dress in a hurry, 
struggling into his close-fitting raiment, and gird- 
ing himself with scarlet and gold, while a feeble 
little orchestra of four—clarionet, flute, and two 
fiddles—played some old-fashioned country-dance 
tunes what time the audience regaled themselves 
with prawns and porter. ‘The three lions look- 
ed tremendously big on the small stage, awful- 
ly real against the background of faded scenery. 
Robinson was out of sorts. He was sensitive 
upon the subject of weather, and had an especial 
aversion to. high winds: perhaps some hereditary 
yearning for Libyan sands or Asia’s burning sky 
— personally he could know nothing about either, 
having been born in Whitechapel—may have af- 
fected him at such times; at any rate, the fact 
remained, cold or blusterous weather disturbed 
his leonine mind. 

The feeble little orchestra made a great strug- 
ule to produce a soul-inspiring chord, and came 
out superbly, the second violin a trifle in the 
rear. Herr Prusinowski bounded on to the stage 
from a rocky set piece, and began his work rath- 
er languidly, handling Robinson with a certain 
amount of caution. 

He had got through half his performance, and 
was leading the three lions round the stage on their 
hind-feet, to the stirring music of the mareh in 
Blue-beard—stirring even from those poor, feeble 
players—when he heard the opening and shutting 
of a door at the back of the boxes. He looked 
up quickly. A gentleman in evening dress was 
seating himself deliberately in the centre place, 
a pale-complexioned man, with straight reddish 
hair. The lion-tamer’s heart turned cold. It 
was the man he had seen at Manchester and 
Spindlecum, the man whose presence, by some 
morbid fancy, he associated with the idea of per- 
il to himself. During the last three years he had 
been always more or less on the look-out for 
this man, and had never seen him—had begun 
to congratulate himself upon the probability that 
he would finish his public career without ever 
performing before him again ; and here he was, 
in this remote sea-port town, watching him with 
the same eager eyes and hungry face, watching 
as men watched the gladiators in old time, greedy 
for their blood. 

If he could have brought the entertainmert 
to an abrupt conclusion that instant, he would 
have done so. He would have willingly return- 
ed the people their money, and sacrificed the 
night’s profits, to.escape performing before that 
man. He was half inclined to plead sudden, ill- 
ness, bring down the curtain with an apology ; 
but to do that would be to confess himself afraid 
of that man. 

*“D—n him!” he muttered to himself, ** he 
sha’n't see that I'm afraid of him. Faster!” he 
called out to the orchestra, ‘‘ faster and louder !” 
and as the music quickened he urged the ani- 
mals with his whip. 

Robinson, alias Moloch, resented the imperti- 
nence with a suppressed roar, and from that mo- 
ment Rudolph Prusinowski lost his presence of 
mind and lost his temper. He was determined 
to bate not one of his tricks, to demonstrate to 
that cold-blooded wretch in the boxes that he was 
not afraid of him. He made the animals do more 
work than usual, looking defiantly at that watch- 
ful face in the boxes all the wiile. ‘The little 
theatre shook with applause ; the pit rose to him, 
as the good old actors were wont to say; the 
gallery rang with bravoes. ~ 

Allina moment, at the last, in the crowning feat 
which was to conclude the performance, the bra- 
voes changed to an awful shout of horror. No 
one could say how it happened : the brute’s move- 
ments were too rapid for human eyes to follow. 
Herr Prusinowski was lying on the stage, mauled 
and torn, the lion crouching upon him. 

The keeper and a couple of brawny scene- 
shifters rushed upon the stage; they dragged 
him from under the infuriated beast, insensible 
and covered with blood, and carried him off to 
the dressing-room, where the two rival surgeons 
of Lowshore came rushing in to him five miuutes 
afterward. Surgery could do nothing. His ribs 
were crushed to powder, and there was a perfo- 
ration of the lung and hemorrhage. * He breathed 
stertorously for about half an hour, and then died, 
without one ray of returning consciousness. 

‘* Strange,” the red-haired gentleman used to 
say afterward, when he told the story as a pleas- 
ant kind of thing after dinner, and in some man- 
ner reflecting distinction upon himself; “‘the 
poor devil was the second of his trade I saw 
killed, and I had come across him three times at 
long intervals in the course of my travels in the 
North. I take a considerable interest in that sort 
of thing; there's more excitement about it than 
there is in the drama. Prusinowski was a very 


| respectable fellow; had saved money, I believe, 


| and left his wife and children comfortably pro- 
| vided for,” 





